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PREFACE 


A wealth of information which is available nowhere else is 
contained in this book. When one considers the literature 
devoted to almost every other part of the educational field, 
it is curious that, up to the present, so little has been written 
authoritatively about the Preparatory Schools. 

Reckoned in numbers, they are a tiny fraction of the whole 
education system. They have importance partly because in 
the last half-century and more a large proportion of the ablest 
boys in the country have come to them, and partly because 
many of the parents who are willing to make the greatest 
financial sacrifices for their children’s benefit send their sons 
to them. 

For myself, I do not belong to the teaching profession, but 

I am personally acquainted with many preparatory school 

headmasters, including those who have contributed to this 

book ; and within my knowledge there are few other bodies 

of men who rival them in unselfish devotion to high ideals. It 

is for this reason that I rejoice in the opportunity to commend 

this book to fathers and mothers : yes, and to everyone 

interested in the education of boys who cares that there shall be 

constant striding forward, for the boys’ sake and for the nation’s 
sake. 



• • 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is a commonplace that it is impossible to describe English 
institutions unless one treats them historically. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the scraps of evidence 

which we have of the origins of this unique English institution, 

the Preparatory School. Mr. Gladstone once wrote of his own 

school, from which he went to Eton in 1821, “ Mr. Rawson 

was a good man, of high no-popery opinions. His school 

afterwards rose into considerable repute. But I think this was 

not so much due to its intellectual stamina as to the extreme 

salubrity of the situation on the pure dry sands of the Mersey’s 

mouth, with all the advantages of the strong tidal action and 

the fresh and frequent north-west winds.” Just at the same 

time Mrs. Clarkson was writing to Crabb Robinson about 

young William Wordsworth, the William Minor of one of 

Lamb’s most charming letters, “You have heard I daresay 

that W’s. youngest boy is with Mr. Johnson at the Central 

School in Baldwin’s Gardens. In May he is to be placed at 

the Charterhouse. If you are disposed to visit him you will 

find Mr. Johnson a most pleasing man and the school if you 

have never seen it a high treat.” Twenty-five years later we 

find the little Joseph Chamberlain going to the school of another 

Mr. Johnson. “ He was,” the statesman wrote later, “ one of 

the handsomest men I have ever seen, an excellent teacher and 

one to whom I owe much ; he was a man of remarkable power 

and influence.” He seems also to have been a modest man, as 

when Joseph was fourteen he advised that he had better move 

on 1 he had already caught his headmaster up in Mathematics. 

We move on fifteen years and read of Mr. John Hawtrey 

building himself a house at Eton “ for the reception of little 

boys only. Provided with a separate playground adjoining 

and two private Fives Courts, the inmates had very little 

connexion with the rest of the School.” After eight years 

Mr. Hawtrey and his little boys moved to Slough, and Eton 

found that it had to suppress its First and Second Forms and 

the subdivisions of Third Form known as “ Nonsense, 

“ Sense,” “ Lower Greek ” and “ Upper Greek.” 

• • • 
vui 
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What would the historian of the Preparatory Schools dis¬ 
cover about them to enable him to understand them as they 
are now ? First and foremost, I believe, that they always 
depended on individuals, men who liked teaching young boys. 
No doubt in those early days some, perhaps too many, thought 
primarily of the financial advantages, or at least made too 
much of the “ strong tidal action ” of the neighbouring estuary 
or some such bait for parents. But I feel we should undoubtedly 
find that the great majority of the men who were at the Public 
Schools, and not only the Gladstones and the Chamberlains, 
had been before at schools, to which they owed much, because 
they were under the control of men who were genuine school¬ 
masters. 

When we leave the almost prehistoric period and reach the 
time when the Preparatory School began to become almost 
definable, we shall, if we are not conversant with English 
History, meet a rude shock. But if we do know our own history 
we ought not to be so surprised. “ In the British Empire,” 
said Mr. Winston Churchill, “ we look backwards to our own 
history, to Magna Charta, to Habeas Corpus, to the Petition 
of Right.” Well, we may remember that Magna Charta said 
something about being tried by one’s peers, but it also con¬ 
cerned itself with such matters as the regulation of the fishing- 
weirs on the River Thames. As Englishmen, then, we ought 
not to be surprised to find in the official notice of the In¬ 
corporated Association of Preparatory Schools these amazing 
words, “ In 1892 about fifty headmasters of Preparatory 
Schools met to discuss the size and weight of the cricket ball to 
be used by the boys at their schools. As the result of this 
meeting the Association of Preparatory Schools came into 
being.” We ought not to be surprised, nor ought we to be 
shocked. These fifty headmasters were obviously practising 
school masters. They knew that the size of a cricket ball is 
something that matters a good deal. Socrates, who had some 
hard words once for a young man called Epigenes on the need 
for physical training, one cannot doubt would have understood 
exactly what they were doing. The Greeks took care to have 
smaller sizes of discus and javelin for the younger boys, and 

no doubt their schoolmasters used to discuss this knotty problem 
at their meetings. 

Socrates might also have suggested to us that if these schools, 
in 1892, decided to call themselves Preparatory Schools, they 
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were presumably preparing their boys for something or other 
and that it would be wise to discover what this was. And 
here, perhaps, a Public School master may dare to intervene 
and consider this strange institution from the receiving end. 

First, the Preparatory Schools share in the same humanist 
tradition of teaching. The arguments which are developed 
in this book, and are incidentally a sure sign of life, between 
those who would, for instance, start Latin at an earlier or later 
age or those who would lay greater stress on the practice of the 
Arts or Science, do not in any way invalidate this. This is 
one of the points where the Preparatory Schools diverge most 
completely from the traditions that have grown up in the 
national system of Education, in which the Primary School 
prepares boys and girls at one and the same time for Grammar, 
Technical or Modern Secondary Schools. It may be argued, 
of course, that this latter tradition is preferable, but the Public 
Schools know that their own educational arrangements depend 
very largely on the Preparatory Schools maintaining their 
position on this point. 

To appreciate the second of the ways in which Preparatory 
Schools prepare the way for the Public Schools it is necessary 
to understand the part that is played in the latter by the house- 
system. Ever since the days of Thomas Arnold, whose work 
in developing this characteristic of the Public Schools has 
never been properly recognised, these Schools have depended 
very largely on the decentralised system of separate boarding¬ 
houses. Anyone who has been at a Public School is perfectly 
well aware of this, but it is still strangely unknown outside 
them. The Preparatory School does not so much prepare a 
boy to live in a Public School as in a boarding-house of a 
Public School. The boy moves from a unit small enough for 
him not to be lost in it to one in many ways similar, an 
institution which at its best is something like a family. In a 
good Preparatory School he learns lessons of responsibility and 
loyalty towards a community in which he can feel himself to 
matter. It is only late in a boy’s life at a Public School, however 
proud he may be of it from the start, that he finds the larger 
responsibilities to the larger unit playing much part in his 
ordinary life. Again, any Public School house master will 
know how difficult his task would be if many of his boys had 
not begun to learn these lessons already before they come 
to him. 
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Finally, the Preparatory School has the immense advantage 

that it need not be neutral. The great disadvantage of any 

State system of Education, which we may reasonably claim 

we have done more in this country to overcome than in any 

other, is that a certain degree of neutrality if necessarily forced 

on the schools. I do not myself believe that it is the duty of 

the Preparatory Schools, or of any independent schools, to 

experiment.. If they are alive they will probably do so to some 

extent, but it is, after all, worth remembering that experiments 

in education are made with human beings and not with stuff 

in test-tubes. But it is the duty of the Preparatory Schools, 

and of any independent school, not to be neutral. If it begins 

to compromise with its principles it is lost. This applies 

naturally to educational principles, but to-day this is seen most 

clearly when we consider the religious education a school may 

give. There is no need to decry the work in religious education 

that is being carried out in the schools in the national system, 

to fail to recognise what an achievement in our country’s 

history were the clauses dealing with Voluntary Aided Schools 

the daily Act of Worship and the Agreed Syllabus in the 1044 

Education Act. But neutrality in the field of religion is to some 

extent forced on any institution of the State, forced on it in the 

best interests of religion itself, for a particular religious creed 

deliberately fostered in it would soon become somethin^- very 

different, an ideology. But the Preparatory School is free 
from these inevitable restraints. 


There remains, however, one criticism to be made of the 
Preparatory Schools, though it is hardly one that can be levied 
at them. Most people recognise that the Public Schools 
whatever they think of them, have had a great influence on the 
general development of the Secondary Schools of the country 
There are historical reasons for this. The Secondary Schools 
in the national system and the Public Schools have the same 
historical roots. It is not without significance that it is 
absolutely impossible to draw any line of demarcation between 

I' * 1. ¥ 9 i . 1 • ^ are on one side 

of it. But the same is not true of the Preparatory and Primary 

Schools. Their roots are not the same. There was never any 

h?ES C ’°r neC ,| 10n bc ?J e “ Mr - Johnson’s Central School 
ln ® a , c *' v ™ s ^ ar< ^ ens or Mr. Rawson’s School at the parsonage 
and the Elementary School of the 1870 Act, which h^s become 

the Primary School of today or, perhaps, the Secondary 
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Modern School with its wonderful prospects of a quite new 
educational development in our history. 

Anyone who knows the Preparatory Schools must recognise 
how unfortunate that is. The Public Schools have been able, 
through great good fortune, to establish certain educational 
standards, especially in the status of their masters, which have 
done much to help the other Secondary Schools of the country, 
because there is no real line of demarcation between them. 
But, to take one particular educational advantage, one which 
anyone familiar with schools will recognise to be of supreme 
importance, the small size of the classes in the Preparatory 
Schools, there is no evidence whatever that this has had the 
least effect on the Primary Schools. It is a common and 
perfectly reasonable argument, when considering the right 
staffing ratio at a County Secondary School, to point to that 
at the Public Schools. Who has ever heard of the same 
argument, taken from the Preparatory Schools, being applied 
to the Primary Schools ? 

In this way the Preparatory Schools, through no fault of 
their own, are not doing their duty by the country. How to 
make possible the closer relationship between the two types of 
school which will make such comparisons possible is far too 
large a subject to be dealt with here. But the first need is for 
the people of this country to know something about the Pre¬ 
paratory Schools. The general ignorance about them is 
remarkable. Even those who hope to send their own sons to 
them often know very little about them : most people know 
even less. It is strange that this book has never been written 
before. It is not “ fulfilling a long felt want.’’ It is doing 
something much more important : it is fulfilling a want which 
is not felt, but ought to be. For this reason, quite apart from 
all that I owe to my own Preparatory School and apart from 
the close, continuous and delightful contacts I now have wit 
them, I have regarded it as a privilege to be allowed to write 
a foreword to this book and to commend it to the public. 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE STORY OF THE I.A.P.S. 

The Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools , now so well known and influential , had 
the humble beginnings usual with such organisa¬ 
tions , as this short history reveals . 

Until comparatively recent years there were elderly 
men who could tell of their departure to Public Schools 
at the age of 9 or even 8, and some of them could 
remember how they were boarded out with families 
in the town where the school was situated, and attended 
the school for lessons and games of an unorganised kind. 
Obviously such a system could not survive in a more 
enlightened age, and the Public Schools themselves saw 
that it would be wiser to restrict their entries to boys of 
13 to 14. Thus, in more than one instance, Preparatory 
Schools which later became famous were founded by 
Public School masters who had a genius for handling 
younger boys. Preparatory Schools, then, can claim 
to date back to the earlier part of the last century, 
though it is disputable which of them is the oldest. 

Other Preparatory Schools developed from the better 

type of “ Private School for Young Gentlemen,” in 

which boys of all ages had been herded together, as it 

became obvious that an upward age limit needed to be 

established and that 13 to 14 was the right age for 
transition. ° 

But this history really begins in the year 1892, when 
a group of Preparatory School headmasters met in 
London to discuss the rather slight subject of the proper 
size of cricket ball and length of pitch for little boys, 
from such small beginnings sprang the organisation 
which today covers over 400 boarding and day schools 
both at home and in the Dominions. For many years 
election to membership has been dependent on inspection 

I 
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and recognition of efficiency by the Ministry of Education, 
Scottish Department of Education, or a similar body, 
where available, in other countries. 

For the next thirty years frequent conferences were 
held and a committee met at regular intervals to discuss 
current problems and the needs of the boys and masters 
of those days. From their records we can learn the aims 
of these early headmasters, and in them we find mention 
of problems some of which are still not wholly solved 
even by Local Education Authority Schools of today. 

The picture we get is a well-defined one, for these men 
had a few simple beliefs and were unperturbed by the 
many problems and doubts which afflict their successors 
today. The building of character was their main aim 
and this, they held, depended on three things, religion, 
the classics, and the team spirit. They, therefore, 
confined their work largely to the school chapel, around 
which the life of the school revolved, to the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, to which all other subjects were 
subordinated, and to the playing of cricket and football, 
in which a boy learnt to take hard knocks and to think of 
others rather than himself. 

These simple rules may have failed to develop the full 
talents of a boy, or to draw out the best in the abnormal 
child, but they did undoubtedly produce a steady flow of 
men who were ready to serve their country without 
thought of personal gain. The worst that can be said 
of the system is that it did not encourage imagination. 
Its products did not question the world in which they 
lived or wonder if they could improve upon it. But 
this fault was not confined to these schools, and. they 
produced the type of boy that was most needed in an 
individualistic age, just as I.A.P.S. today can claim to 
produce a type second to none in these days of social 
consciousness. Comparisons between the two are as 
useless as are comparisons between the ages in which 
they lived. But amid the changes that have taken place 
the fundamental stress in Preparatory Schools remains 
on character. Such training is still firmly based on the 
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religious life in the school, and its centre is the daily 
Service in Chapel or Hall. y 

From what we know of these early days we gather that 
Lb err Tn A “ Sch °° ls t0 make this a voluntary 

bject. In due course compulsory Greek vanished and 

ftppii!gp 

general educational thought of their times ° the 

'boy? *a 0 „d XP „ a „ n e d of' the^o 

tA b rT k ™ tj : 

with them a system of education 5 deavour t° work out 

best suit the boys that pass thro 0 ^^ 0 18 which will 

Public Schools, and will enabt rb^t Pre P arator y and 
school to another to takn ni • transfer from one 

for the boy as pos “ble P ' a " WUh as disturbance 

we« e rev?ewed g °J SS ^' h ' " e,farc of the staffs 
directions has been steady throuaW 'tl’T in . ,hese 
also provided a link with the State Ho The Associa tion 
this was was evident from thr 7? **° W V< ; ry nec essary 
Commission on Secondarv FA ^ ep ? rt of the Royal 

ssr 

relations with the oid aI'X 
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these were of an informal nature, but later, when 
Preparatory Schools were able to ask for and receive 
inspection and recognition, this contact became closer, 
with great benefit to their development and efficiency. 
Added to all this was the service of the Association in 
providing a fink between members and a guarantee of 
the high professional standards of which its committee 
was the zealous guardian. 

By the year 1922 its work had so developed and its 
membership increased that it was thought advisable 
to establish it on a more solid basis. The Association 
therefore applied for and obtained a certificate of 
Incorporation under licence by the Board of Trade, 
with a memorandum and articles of Association defining 
its objects and aims and setting up a Council to administer 
its affairs. This Council meets five or six times a year to 
deal with the business of the Association, which has 
grown steadily until the present day, when the pressure 
on it and its sub-committees has reached proportions 
undreamed of by those who originally met to discuss 
the size of a cricket ball. Its more important sub¬ 
committees include a Public Relations Committee to 
make contact with the Parents, Staff, Press, and all 
interested in the work of I.A.P.S. This committee is 
responsible for the production of The Preparatory Schools 
Review , a periodical issued three times a year and con¬ 
taining news of schools in the Association, the views of 
educationists inside and outside its ranks, and reports of 
the latest developments in education. The committee 
also publishes at regular intervals pamphlets on teaching 
methods and out-of-school activities which have a ready 
sale in schools even outside the ranks of the Association. 

The Council appoints six members to the Joint 
Standing Committee of Public and Preparatory Schools 
which meets regularly to discuss matters of common 
interest. Among its more important duties is the issue 
of Curriculum Reports from time to time, of which the 
latest edition was published last year. Three represen¬ 
tatives of the I.A.P.S. also sit on the Board of Manage- 
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ment of the Common Entrance Examination. A 
General Purposes Committee handles the multitudinous 
problems raised by the many rules and regulations made 
by modern Governments, thus helping members to 
comply with the laws and also obtain the benefits to 
which they are entitled. In this it has the help of a 
legal adviser, who can also be consulted by individual 
members. There is a Committee of Trustees of the 
Pension Scheme for assistant masters, mistresses and 
matrons, and membership of this or the State scheme 
is compulsory. Another committee administers a bursary 
scheme for the sons of assistant masters and mistresses. 
Further representatives are appointed to the B.B.C. 
Council for School Broadcasting, the United Nations 
Council for Education in World Citizenship, and similar 
bodies interested in the wider aspects of education ; 
also to such educational bodies as the Froebel Foundation 
and the Independent Schools Association. Finally there 
is a benevolent fund for the benefit of retired head¬ 
masters, their widows and children, who may find 
themselves in straitened circumstances. 

The Council has for many years paid special attention 
to the need of refreshing the minds of staff members of 
long standing, and of training new entrants to the 
profession. Regular holiday courses are held in all 
subjects, with the help of the Universities and Training 
Colleges, and it is hoped in due course to ensure that all 
who come to teach in Preparatory Schools will have 
taken a period of training as soon as the present State 

schemes for Training Colleges and University Courses in 
Education are fully developed. 

Contact today with the Ministry is close and fruitful 
and inspections which were held up during the war 
years are again in full swing, with consequent benefit to 
members, who eagerly seek the experienced advice 
which invariably accompanies these visits. Much care 
is devoted to the credentials of applicants for member¬ 
ship, and the Association has its own panel of Inspectors 
who report on the suitability of new schools for provisional 
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membership until such time as they are confirmed by 
the report of the Ministry’s Inspectors. Each year an 
annual Conference is held at which the policy of the 
Association and the action of Council are reviewed and 
opportunity given to members to hear addresses by 
outside speakers on subjects of importance to those in 
charge of the rising generation. 

Such, briefly, is the history and organisation of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. It 
may be claimed that its experience and enlightened 
policy, over more than half a century, as set out in 
succeeding chapters, entitle it to a place in the educational 
system of the country and to the confidence of parents 
who wish to give their sons a wide and liberal education 
based on a realistic view of the world to which those sons 
eventually will have to make their contribution. 



CHAPTER TWO 


CHARACTER-TRAINING AND RELIGION COME 

FIRST 

There can be no true education , as distinct from 
instruction , without strong emphasis on the funda¬ 
mental importance of character and religion 
Such, in the words of the writer of this chapter , 
is the kind of education the Preparatory Schools 

aim to give. 

Here are subjects which never find a place in any 

school programme or curriculum—at least I sincerely 

hope not ; subjects for which apparently there are no 

prizes or colours, no scholarships or awards. Neither 

character nor religion can be taught, any more than one 

can give a lesson on personality or immortality, and yet, 

unless we recognise a spiritual motive behind the 

profession, we schoolmasters had better shut up shop 

and hand over the job to skilful technicians. There can 

be no true education, as distinct from instruction, without 

strong emphasis on the fundamental importance of its 
spiritual basis. 

We cannot manufacture character. It is an obvious 
cliche that the foundation of a boy’s life rests with the 
home and the home environment. This is equally true 
ot religion, but perhaps not quite so widely recognised 
nowadays, for there is a distressing tendency in the 
present age to leave the difficult things to the school, as 
n the child had two lives instead of one. Unless the 
home places character before material success, there 
is not very much that we can do—or, to put it the other 

Wa J rS w r e ^ an , do far more if the life of the school 

fu i • r 1 i ° , home are not separate entities. But 

the life of the school can and does lift up the life of the 

individual on to a higher and less selfish plane, and give it 

iuller meaning, with abundant opportunity for expan- 

7 
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sion and development. The innocent, young new boy 
comes to us, away from home for the first time, sometimes 
a home where the soil is good, sometimes a home where 
the soil is sour and unproductive, and the little savage 
is superbly unconscious of the fact that in five years he 
will walk out through the front door a different being, 
with his capacity for good or evil pretty well determined, 
even if the process of character formation is not fully 
completed. By the time he is 13 J he has learnt a great 
deal of discrimination, has formed his judgments, knows 
the difference between a good boy and a bad boy, and, 
what is perhaps more important still, has a very fair 
idea of what is a good man (one to be imitated), a bad 
man (one to be avoided) and a stupid man (one to be 
neglected) ; for he is likely to meet a most engaging 
variety of human models in his school career. When 
we have finished with him, whether he has been a success 
or not in his work and games, he should at any rate have 
learnt a standard of values, which is the first and most 
important lesson in the ladder of life up which he is 
destined to climb. 

Obviously the most important person in a school 
community is the headmaster himself. What are the 
qualities which count most in a headmaster ? Not his 
academic or athletic qualifications, nor his organising 
ability, nor his showmanship, nor his financial acumen, 
if he has any, but something much more simple than this 
—his own personal life. Whatever its value, it is this 
for which parents are paying high fees. It is the head¬ 
master’s personal life which is the directing-force of the 
little cosmos of which he is the titular head, and the next 
most important asset is his ability to attract and collect 
round him men and women of the right mould. We 
need not try to deceive ourselves by thinking that the 
boys are not aware of this. They are, most acutely. 
The responsibility therefore is most onerous and exacting, 
and that is one of the reasons why I am always on the 
point of giving up my school in favour of a job where I 
feel I can do less damage. For children are as imitative 
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as monkeys. They adore models of all kinds, human as 
well as mechanical ; they like to see how they work ; 
they like to see the wheels go round. They are all agog 
to get on with this job of learning how to live, and it is 
only natural that they should take their cue from what 
they see around them, the environment of school life. 
The prime factor therefore in the formation of the 
character of these boys is our own personal lives—lives 
lived daily in the hectic bustle of schoolroom and playing- 
fields, where there isn’t time to pause or to think ; places 
of snatched conversations and instantaneous decisions, 
in the gymnasium, the changing room, the dormitories, 
the main passage, wherever one happens to be, whatever 
one happens to be doing. Lives lived always in public, 
where one must always be on parade, always ready to 

give judgment—and the right judgment—at a moment’s 
notice. 

The boy passes on, unconsciously making additions to 
his stock-in-trade. Some people tell us that the judgment 
of children is unerring. I don’t think that is true. It is 
an attractive overstatement. They do make mistakes 
in forming their opinions about human examples, but I 
do believe that they are very much quicker than we are 
to spot what is counterfeit in human character. It is 
undeniably true that children have an advanced critical 
faculty in respect of character, and the thought appals me 
when I consider how they are avidly watching every 
movement on our part, taking note of the daily personal 
relations between man and man, man and woman, man 
and boy. The deductions therefore are humiliatingly 
obvious. If we are concerned with the formation of 
character in the lives of those entrusted to our care, we 
must start with ourselves and submit our own persons to 
the most searching self-scrutiny. Am I playing for 
effect or popularity by doing a certain thing in this or 
that way ? Am I taking upon myself to be the supreme 
arbiter of right or wrong or flattering myself by the 
exercise of such unlimited powers of authority ? Am I 
setting myself upon the pinnacle of pride by refusing to 
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believe that boys in MY school would ever do so mean a 
thing as this or that ? Such questions, of course, are 
endless. There can be only one motive for our actions— 
love of truth, love of right, love of the human being. 
Nothing else can survive in the glare of the fierce light 
that beats upon the schoolmaster and magnifies every 
little imperfection. 

The most formative periods of the school day are, I 
believe, like those of the after-dinner speech, the 
beginning of it and the ending of it. The manner in 
which the day begins is supremely important, for here 
we all are with one mind in one place, the school chapel 
or at family prayers, to inaugurate the new day. 
The service need not be long ; it certainly should not 
be elaborate, but it must be real, for we are all workers 
going to our various jobs and we want direction and help 
as to how to do them. This is the one occasion, apart 
from eating and sleeping, when all our minds are set to 
the same purpose. Let the service be simple, let it be 
genuine, let it be sincere. And, again, the manner in 
which the day ends, when the headmaster goes round the 
dormitories, at the sacrifice if need be of his coffee or the 
nine o’clock news. It is immensely important, to my 
mind, to set the seal upon the day’s work in the right way, 
for here man meets boy, at the informal hour before 
sleep, on an equal footing, with no motive other than 
that of friendship. There must be no idea of patronage 
or condescension, correction or instruction, or anything 
irrelevant like that, but good humour, unprejudiced 
forgiveness and a sense of confident calm before the 
subconscious mind assumes temporary control. It may 
sound appallingly fanciful, but I do believe that this is 
one of the golden opportunities, and that the manner in 
which the day ends may colour the whole future forma¬ 
tion of a boy’s character. 

I have expressly avoided any attempt to blame the 
home or the social conditions of this age for any absence 
of spiritual values, because it does not seem profitable 
to do so. If a thing is lacking in a child’s make-up, 
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then we must endeavour to make good the defect. 
In one’s more cynical moments it does seem as if our 
schools are like little beleagured fortresses of the Christian 
religion, little isolated islands of faith in the great flood- 
tide of apathy or materialism. If so, let us redouble our 
sense of responsibility, for the boarding schools of England 
have been built upon a foundation of the Christian faith. 
It is an interesting fact that a vast number of subject 
teachers or instructors are admittedly agnostics or 
atheists, but it is the rarest thing in the world to find a 
man in charge of the lives and characters of boys who 
does not identify himself in one way or another with the 
Christian faith. The true, the real watcher or “ tutor,” 
if I may borrow a word from the classics, knows his 
own limitations and puts his hands into the hands of God. 

I have said nothing about the formation of character 
through adversity. That seems a natural process. 
Adversity will always crop up in its various forms in the 
course of a boy’s school career, and the way he stands 
up to it may well determine his future character as a man. 
It is not necessarily when success comes to him that he is 
doing himself the most good, but when everything is 
black and utterly forbidding and everybody seems his 
enemy—that is the big opportunity and the moment 
when a little help from us can make all the difference. 
I am not an advocate of interference, unless it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Much damage can be done by 
uprooting a plant to see why it is not growing as fast as 
one hoped. The temptation is, I think, to try to do too 
much. Schoolmasters have enormous power and influence 
over these boys and must not try to turn them into 
miniatures of themselves. After all it is their lives they 
have to lead, not ours ; their own characters they are 
forming, not wan replicas of some other man’s. I feel 
very strongly about this, though I find it difficult to 
express myself in any concrete way. The job of the 
headmaster, as I see it, is to prepare the soil with the 
utmost care and see that it is productive and not sterile • 
to see that encouragement, sympathy, liberty of action’ 
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restraint, correction, independence, sense of humour, 
love of mankind, faith in God are all there in due pro¬ 
portion—the intangible, essential components which go 
to make up a rich soil ; and there let the seed be cast to 
bring forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 



CHAPTER THREE 


BOARDING SCHOOLS OR DAY SCHOOLS 

Is a boarding school or a day school better for a 
small boy ? Or is a combination of the two best 
of all ? These questions are discussed in the two 

contributions which follow. 


i. The Boarding School 

It may be argued “ Why should there be any boarding 
schools at all ? Is not the home the natural unit and 
the best environment in which a child should grow up ? 55 

It would not be fair or reasonable to base our argu¬ 
ments in favour of the boarding system on the fact that 
there are homes in which it is undesirable for a child to 
remain. Broken homes , 55 though they are increasing 
in number, are still only a small minority ; they do 
present a real problem in the divided allegiance which a 
child probably feels and the bewilderment which must 
result from it. There are also comparatively few homes 
in which the parents take too little interest in their 
children. I suppose few people would dispute the 
advantage of a change of environment for the children 
ot broken marriages or of negligent parents. 

There are far more homes in which the parents, with 

indulgent or over- 

a nxi°u s M° s t families today are small units ; a family 
of four children, which eighty years ago would have been 
considered a small family, is now a large one. This 
tends to concentrate the affections and anxieties of the 
parents too obviously on the few children they have. 
So in the home a child comes to have too vivid a sense of 
his own importance ; either he becomes spoilt and takes 
i for granted that he is the one person who matters_or 

m unfortunate^cases he feels that he is misunderstood 

i3 
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and counts for nothing. Either of these states of mind 
will make him self-centred. 

It is as natural to a child to think of himself as the 
centre of his surroundings as it was to the ancients to 
regard the earth as the centre of the universe. But when 
he finds himself in what is to him a huge community and 
sees that there are ninety-nine other boys who are 
regarded as of equal importance with himself, he sooner 
or later loses this self-centred view of life. 

This brings us to the question of the age at which a 
boy can most happily be transferred from the small unit 
of the home to the larger community of a boarding 
school ; and I say advisedly “ most happily,” because 
we are considering all the time the welfare of the 
individual boy. In my experience a boy of 8 settles much 
more quickly and easily than one who leaves home for 
the first time at 9 or 10. A boy of 8 lives so much from 
one minute to the next that his interest is easily aroused 
in the details of his new surroundings, whereas an older 
boy may be brooding over what is going on at home 
and is therefore more likely to suffer from home-sickness. 
It is comparatively seldom that a school has acute cases 
of home-sickness, but when they do occur it is generally 
among the slightly older entrants. 

How then is a boy’s development benefited by being a 
member of a boarding community ? In the first place 
the boy acquires a more independent outlook ; one 
does not of course expect a new boy to stand on his own 
feet from the start ; masters and mistresses are always 
in readiness to give him a helping hand. In my own 
school we have a system of appointing a boy of 11 or 12 
to act as “ father ” to a new boy ; he shows him his 
way about, sleeps in the next bed, sits by him in chapel 
and at tea, helps him, if need be, with the complicated 
problems of tying his tie and finding the right psalm— 
and in short acts as a friend and mentor for his first term. 
These “ fathers” have to be carefully selected, but the 
plan has the double advantage of definitely giving the 
new boy someone to turn to if he is in doubt and of 
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entrusting the older boy with a responsibility which is of 
real importance. And if the “ father 55 does his job 
well, the “ son 55 very quickly becomes self-confident 
and independent of his help. 

Secondly, mixing with boys of different temperaments 
and from widely different homes enables him to under¬ 
stand varying points of view and so gives him more 
tolerance and sympathy. I believe this is particularly 
true in the case of schools which have large, open 
dormitories. 

Then through games, scouting, plays and other team 
activities, he acquires the corporate spirit, learns to work 
for a cause and not merely for himself. 

I feel sure, too, that he appreciates his home much 
more from not living continually in it. In the holidays 
those little frictions which may cause unhappiness in the 
home are less likely to occur than in a family where 
the members are never away from one another. I place 
this point very high in the advantages of the boarding 
system. 

In a boarding school definite times as a matter of 
routine can be allotted for preparation of work ; thus 
the difficult problem of homework is avoided. 

So many boys and girls when confined to the home 
circle feel that they have no special friends with whom 
they can share confidences. A boy in a boarding school 
must be a very unusual person if he does not make 
friendships which are of permanent value. I do not 
of course mean friendships which bring material advan¬ 
tage in later life, but those which give the much greater 
advantage of sympathy and understanding. 

Most important of all, the boy can, and generally does 
gradually make his own the spiritual and moral standards 
of the community in which he lives. In so many homes 
Christianity is a mere convention ; in many more it 
means nothing at all. And this fact places the immense 
opportunity and responsibility upon those of us who are 
m charge of boarding schools of seeing that the spiritual 
atmosphere which the boys have to breathe is a truly 
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Christian one—both in belief and practice. A boy 
coming from a Christian home should have his religion 
strengthened and find wider opportunities of practising 
Christian ethics, while those from non-Christian homes 
will at least have the chance of learning what they have 
hitherto had no opportunity of acquiring. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word about the common 
criticisms levelled against boarding Preparatory Schools. 

One of these is that we try to turn out boys conforming 
to a fixed conventional type. If this means that we try 
to teach all our boys the value of discipline and the 
spiritual and moral values to which I have just referred, 
then it is true. But I am sure that very few of us, if any, 
try to suppress a boy’s individuality or go in for mass 
production. It is our aim to discover a boy’s tastes and 
interests and to help him to develop them to the full. 

Another criticism is that the boarding system gives 
an opportunity for bullying. On the contrary, I believe 
it tends to form a very strong public opinion against 
bullying in any shape or form. And in any boarding 
school where proper supervision is exercised bullying 

is now practically unknown. 

It is sometimes said that boarding schools encourage 
the worship of athletes. I think it is true that a boy s 
abilities in any direction are appreciated. He may be 
admired as an athlete or a scholar or an actor or 
musician. But there is no worship of athletes as such, 
except in schools (if there are any such survivals of the 
past) where athletic distinction is the only thing which 
counts with the headmaster and the staff. If I may 
refer again to my own school for confirmation of this 
point, I have for the last twenty-seven years allowed the 
boys over n—the Scouts—to elect their own patrol 
leaders, who are the school prefects. It has not been my 
experience that they go principally for the prominent 
athletes ; a boy may or may not be good at games or 
work ; that is hardly considered one way or the other. 
The boy who is almost always passed over, though he 
may be a very prominent member of the school, is the 
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fellow who is out for himself. Boys are amazingly good 
judges of one another. 

Perhaps the commonest criticism of our schools is that 
they are the privilege of the moneyed few ; it would be 
truer to say in these days that they are the privilege of 
boys whose parents are ready to make great sacrifices 
for their children. But members of the I.A.P.S. believe 
in the boarding school system and would welcome its 
extension—either by the admission of boys from the 
L.E.A. Schools or by the establishment of more L.E.A. 
boarding schools ; preferably by both methods. 

Possibly some of my previous remarks may have 
created a false impression about my own attitude to 
parents. I am convinced that no boarding school can 
do the utmost for the individual boy without the closest 
co-operation between the school and the home. Parents 
should be allowed and encouraged to visit their sons— 
not only for school functions, but at other times as well— 
and they should be allowed access to any part of the 
school, except possibly the classrooms during teaching 
hours. And there should exist between the school 
authorities and the parents the utmost frankness and 
friendliness. 

It is impossible to leave the subject of boarding schools 

without a word of appreciation of the staffs—both men 

and women. Our assistant masters not only teach in 

the classrooms and coach the games, but spend countless 

hours giving extra help to backward pupils, helping 

boys with their hobbies and interests, advising them what 

to read, assisting the rehearsals of plays ; in fact they 

are on the go from early morning till the boys go to bed ; 

and then they probably have books to correct and work 

to prepare for the morrow. And between staff and boys 

there should be, and generally is, the utmost friendliness, 

without any sort of favouritism or loss of respect and 

discipline. And the women are as ready to help as the 
men. r 

Finally, I doubt if anyone outside a Preparatory 
ochool can realise how much we headmasters and the 
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boys in our schools owe to our wives. Not only do the 

cares of a large household rest upon their shoulders, but 

the boys feel they always have a friend who is interested 

in them and will sympathise with their pleasures and 
worries. 

The real test of a boarding school is the happiness of 
the boys in it. And in later life a man should be able to 
look back on his Preparatory School days with real 
pleasure. The fact that so many old boys revisit their 
Preparatory Schools whenever possible is surely an 
indication that the schools are doing a good job of work. 

If anyone thinks I have painted the picture in too 
bright colours, I would say : “ Come and see for your¬ 
self, not necessarily on a formal visit of inspection— 
though we should appreciate that—but rather as a guest 
to see the inside working of a Preparatory boarding 
school—have meals with the boys, talk to them and to 
the staff, watch the games, inspect the gym, visit the 
chapel.” I think such visitors would find that our boys, 
once their shyness wore off, would give them as hearty a 
welcome as I should myself. 


2. The Day School 

The Preparatory School, whether it be a boarding 
school or a day school, has a great opportunity and a 
grave responsibility in being privileged to help young 
boys during several of the most impressionable years of 
their lives. 

Home life has changed very considerably during the 
last ten years, and the tendency seems to be to admit 
that the home and family life can no longer function as 
they should, and that the best we can do is to offer, as 
substitutes, nursery schools, play centres, reading centres, 
youth clubs and so on. What part, then, should the 
school play ? 

The boarding school has, it may be admitted, an 
advantage over the day school, in that for nine months 
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of the year, and for three months at a time, the school 
has more or less complete control of the child, whose life 
is planned by a carefully thought out routine. Religious 
training, manners, personal health, and cleanliness of 
body and mind can be dealt with, as well as the necessary 
classroom instruction. 

I have been told that on the Continent they use two 
headings—Education and Instruction : Education in 
the home ; Instruction in the schools. The British 
boarding school provides both of these under the heading. 
Education. 

Sending a boy to a boarding school may be a costly 
business, but as the father of four boys said recently, 

It is worth it, because I know that I am giving my boys 

the one thing which no one in the world can take away 
from them.” 


The main problem which confronts the day school is 

how to combine education and instruction. It should 

be a comparatively simple matter to provide good 

classroom instruction, even though the numbers in the 

classes may frequently be rather larger than is usual in a 

boarding school But those who regard their profession 

as a vocation and not as a mere means of livelihood will 

not be content to leave it at that. The headmaster and 

his staff must be more than teachers : they must be 

schoolmasters in the fullest sense of that word, and must 

concern themselves with the whole life of each of their 
boys. 


Anyone who has lived in a country village will have 
seen the wonderful work done by the village schoolmaster 
and will have realised what a vital influence he can have 
on the tone of the whole village. His opportunities are 
sometimes far greater than those of the parson, and I 

thmk that any day schoolmaster would do well to take 
the village schoolmaster as his pattern. 

Having had experience in boarding schools and in 

day schools and also in a mixture of the two, I feel that 
there are some advantages in the day school which offer 
scope denied to the boarding school, and that the day 
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school will have failed lamentably if it does not use these 
advantages to the full. 

The day school headmaster, and, what is even more 
important, his whole staff, have every chance of getting 
to know a boy’s family, not merely as “ parents ” but 
as friends. He can meet them in clubs and in their 
homes, on occasions when topics other than “ shop ” are 
discussed, and when they can regard him not as a man 
apart but as an everyday acquaintance. This oppor¬ 
tunity for contact and the co-operation which will 
surely follow can be a most cogent factor for good in the 
upbringing of children. 

There are many opportunities of bringing the parents 
into touch with the day school and making them feel 
that it is their school, and that they and the school are 
working together for the good of their children. The 
children, too, should always feel that there is a definite 
link between home and school. I am a little scared of 
parents’ associations and of formal meetings, but I like 
to talk things over with each parent, at least twice a year, 
and not wait till one or other of us has a grouse. If 
things are going badly, I find that a frank statement of 
what is wrong and a request for co-operation never fails 
to meet with the desired response from all parents. 

The religious side of life can, I think, be best catered 
for if there is a strong liaison between the school and 
churches in the district. School prayers at the daily 
assembly are not sufficient, and it is easy to arrange for 
services in church at the beginning and end of term. 

I find that fathers will leave their offices and mothers 
their kitchens and queues and come to these services. 
Occasional voluntary Sunday services at school to which 
whole families are invited are always well attended, and 
this is most valuable. One father recently thanked me 
for the privilege of being allowed to come. Another 
said, “ I hear you had a service yesterday, I’ll tick Colin 
off for not letting me know.” 

There are many other points in favour of the day 
school, but I will just mention briefly that most of the 
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boys still continue to live in the district after they have 
left the school. This is not merely pleasant but of 
great value as well. They and their parents will still 
take an active interest in the school, and see to it that we 
do our best not to fall behind. They, too, can feel 
that we are in close touch with them during their Public 
School life and after. 

Again, it is easy to bring together the boys of the school 
during the holidays to help to tidy up after term and to 
prepare pitches, etc., at the end of the holidays. They 
ike doing these jobs and it is good for them to realise 
that one cannot always have everything just for the 
asking ; while it is easy to reward them by allowing 
them the use of a room for a play or a party or by 
offering them the use of the field or the swimming-bath. 

A day school is in a district to serve that district, and 
if it is to do its proper job it must take a full share as far 
as possible in every phase of the life of the district. At 
the same time I believe that, whenever possible, a school 
which is mainly a day school should have a percentage 
of boarders. There may be amenities which could be 
considered non-essential in a day school, but which are 
indispensable when boarders are catered for. The day 
boys will benefit from these amenities, and a master is a 
better master if he has to spend part of his time super¬ 
vising and interesting himself in out-of-school activities. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


WHAT DO PREPARATORY SCHOOLS TEACH? 

i. The Curriculum 

To write of the curriculum in some types of schools 
and in some countries may appear easy. The story is 
told of a French Minister of Education who, in reply to 
a question, said something like this : “ Ah yes, it 

is now 11.30, and every child in the country is doing 
arithmetic.” 

In I.A.P.S. every headmaster is free to plan his time¬ 
table as he sees fit. The hours of work and play and the 
length of each period can be fixed to suit his personal 
views of what is best in the boys’ interests. He may 
stress the classics or the sciences, or he may give most 
time to activities or the arts. In short, he may experi¬ 
ment in any way that appeals to him. But the safe¬ 
guards for the children are always present. They are 
three in number. 

1. At the age of 13 every child must be able to pass 
the Common Entrance Examination and so show that 
he has attained a level of knowledge appropriate to his 
age. Over these standards the individual headmaster 
has no control, and the Public Schools themselves, with 
the help of Preparatory School headmasters, are re¬ 
sponsible for the setting of the papers and insistence upon 
a proper standard. 

2. Then there is His Majesty’s Inspector who, apart 
from the official visits, is likely to look in informally at 
any time ; any experiment which he considers harmful 
to the children or, in itself, valueless, will be criticised. 
If continued, recognition of the school by the Ministry 
may well be withdrawn. 

3. Finally, there is the parent. An independent 
school relies entirely on goodwill for its existence. Any 
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unhappiness or lack of progress and success in its pupils 
would empty its formrooms and the pockets of its 
headmaster in a very short time. 

In I.A.P.S., therefore, there exists a valuable group of 
schools, experimenting under supervision, and acting as 
a control against which standard methods can be 
examined. Progress is the essence of education, and 
experiments can often best be carried out in the small 
groups into which Preparatory School boys are divided. 

So it may be claimed that I.A.P.S. has a real contri¬ 
bution to make, not only by teaching the boys who pass 
through its schools, but in other ways, to the general 
development of education in the country. 

From this it is reasonable to infer that it would be 
impossible to set out a “ standard ” curriculum which 


represented that in general use in our Schools. But 
the following paragraphs attempt to give some picture 
of the general principles underlying the planning of a 
syllabus in most schools, and at the end will be found 
quotations from the views of two headmasters of dis¬ 
tinction, one of whom leans towards the arts and handi¬ 
crafts, while the other inclines to the classical tradition. 

Between these two types lies a wide range of schools' 
from which any parent should be able to choose the one 
best suited to the powers and temperament of his son. 
He can be sure of avoiding the steamroller which 
unheedmgly crushes all that it touches into the same 
flat, monotonous shape. In the school of his choice 
he will find an atmosphere in which all that is best in 
his boy will be encouraged, and where he will be given 
every opportunity of self-expression under the guidance 
of a sympathetic and skilful staff, who will not dictate 

; J , ut , who , wl11 d . irect a b °y’ s energies and interests into 
the best channels, and so prevent unnecessary wanderings 

up blind alleys. Above all, he may rest assured that fn 

tiie pressure of work the character and religious training 

firs^comideralLr * bU * ahra >" h »<= 


In discussing the layout of a scheme of work certain 
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main considerations arise : the subjects to be taught, 
their sequence, and the hours at which, and for how 
long, lessons should be given. On the last point modem 
opinion is firmly in favour of 30-45 minute periods, 
except for the crafts. It is also obvious that certain 
subjects are best taken in the morning and that such 
errors as two language lessons immediately following 
one another are most undesirable. 

As to subjects to be taught, English, Latin, French, 
Mathematics, History, Geography and Divinity are 
included in the Common Entrance papers and must, 
therefore, be studied. The amount of time allotted to 
each subject varies ; on the whole, it may be said, 
languages and mathematics require more time than other 
subjects if the required standard is to be attained. But 
in the earlier years more stress will be laid on English, 
and foreign languages will be introduced separately. 

These examination subjects, except Divinity, may 
roughly be classed as “ skills ” and “ information.” 
It is over the third-class, “ values,” that the diversity 
of opinion and policy is most to be seen. The periods 
allotted to these must be taken from the other two classes, 
and it is in the extent and method of this encroachment 

that most experiment is to be found. 

These “ values ” are literature, which will include 
playreading and acting (and a good school library), 
music covering individual lessons, choir singing and 
orchestra, and the hearing of good music, and art, 
which embraces lessons in drawing and painting, and 

visits to picture galleries and museums. 

In addition to these, there is nature-study, which may 
be classed as “ information.” Here, those schools situ¬ 
ated in the country have a great advantage, and time 
can be given at week-ends and in the afternoons to out- 
of-school rambles and visits. Among “ skills,” come the 
various handicrafts, of which more has been written in 

the first quotation below. , „ 

Nor is physical education neglected ; this covers an 

physical activities on and off the games field, the sense 
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of harmony and balance, and the poetry of motion. 
In addition to a gymnastic syllabus directed to these 
ends, and covering both formal exercises, with and 
without apparatus, and various games, it includes a 
careful survey of a boy’s physical and mental development 
under the school doctor’s supervision, keeping a record 
of progress, and taking any action necessary to prevent 
defects from developing, rather than leaving them to be 
remedied at a later date. 

2. One Type of Curriculum, in which Music, Art, 

and the Crafts are Prominent 

The complete week's programme in a school of this 
type , says the writer , “ consists of a variety of 
different activities , each one of which is vital to a 
boy's cultural development , while none is held to be 

more important than another 

When a boy leaves his Preparatory School we would 
wish him to be cultured. That is to say, we would wish 
him to have a love for, and an understanding of, culture, 
and be able at some future date to contribute materially 
and spiritually to the culture of our country. To this 
end we must take into account everything that a boy does 
while at school, and we must try to get away from the 
distinction that so often exists between “ in-school ” and 
“ out-of-school ” activities. The complete week’s pro¬ 
gramme, in which of course is included Sunday, must 
be considered as a whole. It consists of a variety of 
different activities, each one of which is vital to a 
boy’s cultural development, while none is held to be 
more important than another. The week’s programme 
would thus be made up of the following items : 

(1) Academic subjects ; or, as I prefer to call 
them here, examination subjects. (2) Music. 
( 3 ) Art. (4) Manual work that teaches crafts¬ 
manship. (5) Physical Culture, i.e. Games, Physical 
Training, Athletics, Swimming. (6) The religious 
life and the faith of the school. (7) The boy’s free time. 
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To this list I would add what is not an activity but is 
of supreme importance to the cultural development of a 
boy, namely, the “ character 55 of the school buildings 
and the beauty of the surroundings in which he lives. 

Examination subjects are dealt with in detail elsewhere. 
They take their place, in a slightly modified form, with 
the other subjects described below. An account of the 
religious life of the Preparatory School is in Chapter Two 
of this book. 


MUSIC 

(a) Singing : The basis of music in a school is class 
singing. The boys who enter Preparatory Schools at 
the age of 8 are of very varying ability. Some can sing, 
others cannot, while there are always some parents who 
assert that their ons are tone deaf and never will sing. 
In the writer’s experience, however, there are few boys 
who, when the time comes for them to leave, have not 
learnt to sing, and though they may not all be in the 
choir they have certainly found a great deal of enjoyment 
in singing, and incidentally learnt something valuable 
about music. The singing of the youngest forms 
is naturally very simple, but it is not long before 
some more exciting experiments can be tried in the way 
of rounds and descants, and by the age of 11 the singing 
of two parts may be begun. This naturally leads on to 
a choir of selected boys who can tackle more difficult 
part-singing, in addition to the class singing of the 
senior forms. There are numerous anthems written by 
the great composers and arranged for treble and alto 
voices, as well as songs, that are suitable. It is of the 
greatest value if a few members of the staff can join with 
the boys’ choir, say one evening a week, to form a Bach 
choir, to which they add the tenor and bass parts. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that only the very 
best music is worth singing at all, and it is better to aim 
at something great, even if it should prove a little too 
difficult, than to be content with easier music of a 
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second-rate nature. A Preparatory School Bach choir 
can give reasonably good renderings of many of the great 
Oratorios, such as the Messiah, the Mozart or the 
Brahms Requiem, The Creation, the Hymn of Praise or 
parts of the B minor Mass. Through these works the 
boys, stimulated by the enthusiasm of members of the 
staff, acquire a great love for and understanding of this 
type of music. It might be permissible to mention here 
that in addition to the purely musical benefits gained by 
a boy, class and choir singing play no small part in the 
formation of his character. The demands made upon 
him in a singing-class do much to develop the self-con¬ 
fidence of the individual, while at the same time fostering 
the value of corporate effort. 

(b) Ear Training : Under this heading is included what 
is usually referred to as “ musical appreciation.” A 
number of rather bogus activities may shelter behind the 
words “ musical appreciation,” activities which have 
little to do with the subject. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether it is possible to teach anyone to appreciate 
anything. The words “ ear training ” imply learning 
how to listen to music and what to listen for in music. 
When he has learnt this it is left to the boy to do the 
appreciating. It is not the purpose of this paragraph to 
suggest how ear-training classes should be conducted ; 
suffice it to say that the possession of a radio-gramophone 
and a library of records of all types of music is invaluable. 
In addition there should be regular concerts given to 
the school, and here let it be stressed that it is vitally 
important that the performers should be in the top rank. 
A recital by a second-rate musician does harm. 

# (c) Instrumental Music : Individual lessons in piano, 
violin, and ’cello probably concern only a proportion of 
the boys in a school, but it is a common experience that 
the demand for this type of musical teaching has increased 
beyond all bounds during the last ten years, so that 
nowadays about 75 per cent, of the boys in a school may 
be learning one instrument or another. This naturally 
causes difficulties in finding sufficient music staff, instru- 
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merits and rooms for practising. Much may be done, 
however, by putting pianos in rooms that are not 
normally used during the daytime (e.g. dormitories). 

One feature which has proved of great value is the 
teaching of the violin to all boys in their second year, as 
a class subject. The noise made at the beginning of an 
autumn term when a dozen boys aged 9 are all playing 
the violin at once in one room is unbelievable. Equally 
unbelievable is the different noise made by these same 
boys at the end of the following summer term. This 
violin class has two main consequences : first, some boys 
who are taking individual lessons in the piano decide to 
change to the fiddle. Secondly, a number of boys begin 
individual classes who would not otherwise have learnt 
any instrument at all. Even if neither of these conse¬ 
quences follow, a boy has learnt something of value 
through handling a musical instrument for a year. 
The school possesses a sufficient number of small-size 
fiddles for this class and also some three-quarter size to 
lend to small boys taking individual lessons, but when a 
boy becomes large enough to handle a full-sized instru¬ 
ment he should possess one of his own. 

The violin class leads naturally on to the school 
orchestra, which unavoidably consists mainly of fiddles. 
There are, however, usually two or three ’cellists and 
occasionally a flautist or clarinettist. For physical 
reasons it is probably unwise for a boy to learn a wind 
instrument before he is about 12, and then the flute is the 
most suitable. The oboe should certainly be left until 
later. 


ART 


In an article of this nature it is difficult to deal with 
art in the same way as music, for it would appear that 
everything depends upon the personality of the art 
master. First and foremost he must be a man of sym¬ 
pathy and understanding, and have a real love for his 
subject—his subject is the teaching of art. Then, if 
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possible he should be an artist himself. As a guiding 
principle his aim should be to enable each pupil to 
develop his own individual style, and to this end the boys 
should be provided with as much space as possible on 
which to paint in bold colours. There is an endless 
variety of subjects for imaginative pictures, still life 
groups, landscapes or wall paintings. Water colour 
is probably the most difficult medium. Powder paints 
are eminently suitable for the smaller boys, but oil is 
the most satisfying and satisfactory medium for those who 
have acquired some degree of skill and are sufficiently 
keen to devote part of their free time to painting. 

Art teaching does not end, however, with drawing and 
painting. There is much of value to be learnt about 
contemporary art of other civilisations, the history of 
art and the development of painting technique, or the 
study of architecture linking it up with modern applica¬ 
tions in such matters as the design of buildings and town 
planning. Equally important is the study of great 

pictures—-i.e. to learn how to look at a picture and what 
to see in it. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 

The number of boys under the age of 8 who do not enjoy 
making things with their hands (e.g. building with 
bricks) must be extremely small. It is a mistake to think 
that this is a stage through which a boy passes and that 
the time comes when he should put away such childish 
t r m S S- .e opportunity to create is necessary for boys 
of all ages if the development of mind and body is to be 
balanced, and even for the adult it is highly desirable if 
he is to remain reasonably sane. A great number of 
activities is possible and it should be the aim to provide a 

sufficient variety at a time to enable every boy in the 
school to excel in at least one. 7 X 

Suitable activities are as follows, though this is by no 

con ?P lete llst : («) Pottery ; (b) Plastics • 

(c) Woodwork ; (d) Metal Work (for older boys) • 
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(e) Puppets and Marionettes ; (/) Book Binding; 

(g) Printing ; ( h ) Sculpture ; (i) Outdoor Model 
Railway (an example of an outdoor activity) ; (j) Drama. 

It is unnecessary to point out the inter-relationship 
between the ten subjects mentioned above, or all the 
possibilities of co-ordinating them with some of the 
examination subjects taught in the classroom. What 
should be emphasised is that concentration and hard 
work are as essential in the above activities as in the 
study of the academic subjects ; a high standard of 
industry is insisted upon, and no inaccurate or shoddy 
work is tolerated. 

Craftsmanship is taught both as a form subject and as 
a group subject. The bottom two forms learn pottery, 
then comes plastics, and finally woodwork, while during 
a boy’s last two years he is able to choose between 
woodwork and metal work. One afternoon a week, 
from 2.30 to 5.0, these four subjects, together with a 
variety of others, are taught as group subjects, the boys 
being free to choose which activity they wish to pursue 
for the term. Thus it is that a boy in the top form will 
learn woodwork as a form subject and may choose 
pottery for his afternoon activity. Another might learn 
metal work in form, and join the model-railway group, 
while a younger boy might be learning plastics as a 
form subject and printing as a group subject. In addition 
to the organised periods of instruction boys are able to 
continue with their work in their free time in the evenings 
and at week-ends, when it often happens that members 
of the staff are available to give advice ; or they may 
indulge in unofficial activities such as all forms of model 
making, building huts or damming streams. 

TIMETABLE 

As we cannot have a thirty-six-hour day the inclusion 
of sufficient art, music, and craftsmanship in the pro¬ 
gramme inevitably means some lessening of the time 
often allotted to examination subjects. Here let it be 
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admitted that this school does not gain the same number 
of Public School scholarships as some schools ; but over 
the last ten years it has averaged four to five scholarships 
a year. 

A few words on how the present timetable has evolved 
may be of interest : until a few years ago teaching 
periods were of forty minutes 5 duration. Music lessons 
and practice times, which came out of school periods, 
lasted thirty minutes (this being the most suitable length 
of time for such work for boys of Preparatory School age). 
The result was that classes were constantly interrupted 
by the boys learning music, as they left or entered their 
formrooms during periods. This system, though un¬ 
satisfactory, was not unmanageable so long as the 
proportion of boys in the school learning music was not 
arge, but when it rose to over 50 per cent, chaos resulted. 
The old timetable was therefore scrapped and an 
entirely new one, based on music, was devised. All 
periods are now standardised at thirty minutes 5 duration. 
This, it is admitted, is not the ideal length of time for 
teaching and it is essential that masters and boys get 
very quickly off the mark at the beginning of each class. 
The drawback of the short periods is in some way 
lessened by arranging a number of double periods, 
especially at the top of the school. Every form has one 
period a day devoted to music lesson or practice. In 
a form of, say, twelve boys, there may be eight who 
learn an instrument, and these boys will all go to their 
respective teachers or practice rooms. The remaining 
four boys will stay in their form room and do an extra 

44 prep. 55 in some examination subject. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of music being regarded as an extra for which time 
has to be found at the expense of other subjects, it has 
become part of the normal programme, and those who 
do not learn an instrument have a little extra English, 
Latin, French, or Mathematics. * 

cc Details of the weekly allocation of periods (excluding 
preps. ) in the Scholarship and Common Entrance 
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forms, will be found below, each period being half an 
hour in length. 

Examination subjects : English, Latin, French, Mathe¬ 
matics (six periods each) ; History, Geography (three 
periods each). 

Non-examination subjects : Music (six periods) ; Singing 
(three periods : a boy in the choir has two hours extra 
practice a week which comes in his free time) ; Art 
(two periods) ; Craftsmanship (two periods, plus two 
and a half hours on Thursday afternoon) ; P.T. (three 
periods, which occur either before or after “ break,” 
and extend ten minutes into the break, thus becoming 
forty minutes in duration) ; Scripture, Biology, Civics 
(one period each). 

Organised Games : three afternoons a week. 

Free time : one and a half to two hours a day, plus 
Saturday after lunch, and the greater part of Sunday. 

The only modification which ever occurs is in connec¬ 
tion with Greek. If it is desirable that a boy should 
learn Greek during his last two years, it has to take the 
place of some, but not all, of his music. Thus the two 
boys learning Greek last year did so at the expense of 
their singing periods, but both were in the orchestra 
and one was also in the choir. One boy obtained a 
scholarship and the other an exhibition. 

From the above details it will be seen that a boy who 
learns a musical instrument and is also in the choir spends 
more time on music than on any other one subject. It 
may well be argued by some that the balance rs too 
heavily weighted in this direction. The writer is pre¬ 
pared to admit this, but the timetable described above 
remains the best balanced timetable the school has yet 
achieved after many years of experiment. In self- 
defence the writer wishes to say that he cannot play 
any musical instrument himself, he cannot read music 
for singing, and he has never been taught how to listen 
to music, so he cannot appreciate it. What he can 
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appreciate, however, is the inestimable value of this side 
of education, which in his case is completely lacking. 

One all-important matter has already been mentioned: 
the influence of the boy’s surroundings on his cultural 
development. If one is trying to produce cultured boys 
by teaching them to appreciate the beauty of art, music, 
and literature, it is essential there should be nothing in 
their environment at school to conflict with this aim. 
The school buildings should be clean, airy, and cheerful, 
and attractively situated ; the furniture of pleasing 
design, and good workmanship ; the walls hung with 
pictures that reach a genuinely artistic standard. The 
young boy should not be made to put up with anything 
mean and shoddy ; the influence of good taste and beauty 
must always be present in his life. 


3. A Second Type of Curriculum in which the 

Classics Predominate 

The writer of the following article , and other 
headmasters of Preparatory Schools who favour 
this kind of curriculum , believe in the classics as 
the foundation of a good education , and that 
working for scholarships greatly benefits all boys 
who are in any way above the average. 

It is with a certain amount of trepidation that the 
following conceptions and beliefs are put forward. 
They are very sincerely held and are as frank and 
practical as possible, because we have all so often had 
to listen to ideological theses on the subject, which 
momentarily may appeal to the emotion, but are of no 
lasting effect. Of course, in an article like this, only the 
fringe of the subject can be touched upon, but a practis¬ 
ing member of the profession who has been many years 
at the job has, I suppose, a certain excuse for giving the 
results of his experience on such a controversial subject. 

And it is emphasised that they are my own personal 
views. 
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With a classical degree at Cambridge, I was first 
engaged to teach in Derbyshire, at a salary of £75 per 
annum, not only the cricket, but also as I fondly hoped, 
the classics. However, my headmaster had other ideas, 
frankly told me that he was not going to have his 
classics spoilt by a young man straight from the 
Umversity who was sure to be a bit of a dilettante and be 
miles above the heads of the class. He understood that 
arithmetic was my especially weak subject, and I should 
therefore teach the mathematics, on the principle that 
being a fool myself I should be far more likely to sympa¬ 
thise with the difficulties of the lower half of the form 
and have to work hard to keep up “ with the brains.” 
This was very true, and it taught me two valuable 
lessons ; one, that a form master must thoroughly pre¬ 
pare his lessons, and, secondly, that he must equally 
understand the tribulations of the denser element. Later, 

I was allowed to experiment with the new geometry 
book just published, and must have been one of the very 
first form masters to change over from Euclid to the 
newer and less formidable path of geometry. In those 
days, too, an arithmetical paper invariably bore the 
depressing preface that algebra must not be used, and 
it was a real joy to attend a Mathematical Conference 
which decided that mathematics was a unified subject 
and no longer to be kept in water-tight compartments. 

Before going to a Preparatory School, I had two great 
privileges. From the age of 8 my tutor was my grand¬ 
father, the late Dr. Brewer of dictionary fame, whose 
books for children, Questions and Answers , were the 
popular textbooks in my parents’ day, and who had 
learnt French in order to write a special edition of his 
Guide to Science for the Prince Imperial of France. His 
ideas on education will sound peculiar today, but be that 
as it may, his grandson started off at the age of 8 on 
Greek, and what he called its ally, Euclid ! I still have 
both the Greek Grammar and the Euclid Made Easy which 
he wrote for me—the latter really a precursor of the 
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modem geometry. The old gentleman used to din into 
my ears two pieces of advice : 

1. Make science, like water, the handmaid and 
not the master of learning, for the arts and science are 

complementary, but the arts must be the senior 
partner. 

2. Attach to poets and other muses, due meeds of 
praise and enjoyment, but beware of them as advisers 
and statesmen. For “ in the House of the Muses there 
are many mansions where it is pleasant to dwell, but 
dangerous to rule.” In which connection we have 
Plato’s affirmation that “ Poets should be crowned with 
laurels and lauded with praise but kept as far from the 
city as possible ! ” 

The other privilege was that for two years the local 
National School was attended, where the teaching was 
superb and gave me a great love for history and 
geography. The headmaster was a London man, and 
it was something of a mystery why he had buried himself 
in this North Country village, eight miles from the 
nearest station and far from the town life to which he had 
been accustomed. 


The pupils paid twopence a week and many of them 
walked miles to and from the school daily. He was quite 
the best teacher I have ever known, and it was by him 
that I was introduced to Latin. My Preparatory School 
was a choir school, where, though I picked up a great 
love for church music, so much time was spent on services 
and practices that both the work and games were quite 
subservient to the church requirements. 

From the foregoing the reader may gather that my 
own intellectual equipment was founded on Greek and 
geometry, with history and geography as subsidiaries 
and Latin as the concrete substitute for English In 
addition a certain amount of French was learnt in the 
summer holidays, which were regularly spent with a 
French aunt living in Brussels. It will, of course be 

^at a man . of m Y a ge will be wedded 
to Old Tyme ideas, and it is probably true that one 
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becomes somewhat embedded in educational conserva¬ 
tism and that the wheel takes a full circle. Of course, 
there have been dabblings in many systems, Montessori 
and Dalton included, and I certainly think that the 
P.N.E.U. introduction would be excellent if our span of 
life were extended to a hundred years instead of the 
psalmist’s seventy. 

For small boys, I prefer the Froebel-trained mistresses, 
but even the most proficient of these find that they have 
to modify their ideas considerably if they are to keep 
pace with the work in a Preparatory School. Ladies 
are essential to small boys up to g| years—with them they 
are far more patient and conscientious than men—but 
after that age boys should be taught by men. I certainly 
agree with the present division of children into under and 
over eleven. Anyone who has taught the under-elevens 
knows how greatly they differ from the over-elevens, and 
no doubt it is a wise division from a physical point of 
view also. On the other hand, I do not agree that it is 
wise for the over-elevens to change their school and mode 
of life immediately. They have just reached that 
critical age when they need much care and attention 
and ought to be fully occupied. They should, too, 
have some little authority and responsibility, and not 
be plunged forthwith into a strange world where they 
feel they are still of little account and at too early an age 
to be able to find themselves emotionally. 

Far too many Englishmen have looked upon their 
school-days as the time to have a good rag, and we are 
only just emerging from the state of things when some 
English fathers would rather see their son dead than a 
scholar ! In fact, in past years, this opposition has 
constantly been met with ; indeed prospectuses can 
still be seen which rather apologetically announce that 
“ no boys are pressed and scholarships are only taken in 
their stride.” Today this attitude is completely changing, 
mainly owing to the financial crisis and the huge income 
tax assessments, but there are still far too many Eng is 
men with mouths open and nothing coming theretrom 
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except a certain facility for smart repartee, a fact which 
has probably given us the nomenclature of strong silent 
men ! Their courage no one can doubt for a moment, 
but the apparent lack of inspiration and this love of 
laissez-faire are continually getting us into trouble and 
even positions of deadly danger, often quite unnecessarily. 

Surely this need not be so, if a different attitude to 
education becomes the rule, of which there are signs and 
portents already. Hence my fervent belief in the efficacy 
of working for scholarships, not only by the brains of the 
school but also by all boys who are in any way above the 
average. For it is essential not only to capture the 
interest of a boy over 11 but also to teach him how to 
work and give him an enthusiasm, if possible, which will 
carry him through his Public School career. There is 
the incentive of competition with able boys, and, just as 
our games are improved by competition with really good 
players, so it is found in form work. Incidentally, it is 
remarkable how even boys of 12 and 13 will teach each 
other. Marking time at any age is bad, but it is especially 
ruinous at such an impressionable time of life, and to be 
placed in too low a form in the secondary school is 
terribly bad for morale and destructive of zest for work. 
A scholar of Winchester or other of the larger Public 
Schools should be ready to take the School Certificate at 
once, and obtain a fair proportion of distinctions and 
credits, and I cannot but think that it is a retrograde 
step to postpone the certificate till after the age of 16. 

■ j ^ u sed *° believe that an all-round education was the 
ideal for scholarship work and some years ago, in answer 
to a headmaster who asked me why we never sent in boys 
for their scholarship examination, replied that we were 
teaching our boys to be all-rounders ! “ That is just 

what I want,” said he, and a useful boy was duly 
entered the following year. He did not get a scholar- 
ship, for, in his consolatory letter, the headmaster wrote 
that though the boy was top of the list so far as the total 
marks went, he did not show outstanding qualities in any 
particular subject. I thought at the time that this 
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headmaster was a little illogical, but I can quite see now 
that he was right in his judgment, though wrong in his 
advice. It is quite obvious that the Public Schools want 
their scholars to be good classics, mathematicians, 
language and literary experts, not only with a view to 
future University Scholarships but also because “ Un pen 
de quelques choses , rien du tout” or as Taine’s aphorism 
has it, “Ten million ignorances do not make one 
knowledge ! It is, however, necessary at most Public 
Schools to gain a certain percentage on other papers 
than the specialised ones. 

For various reasons, in many of our schools a certain 
amount of specialisation begins at 11 plus, e.g. a literary 
boy will begin Greek and possible Latin verse. The 
mathematicians sort themselves out, and more stress is 
laid on the mathematical side, which includes trigono¬ 
metry and science. 

The value of Greek is in my opinion inestimable, 
alike in literature and humanity, but Greek, like Latin 
verse, has a distinct nuisance value in the crowded time¬ 
table. 

Of our 120 boys the annual intake varies between 
twenty-five and thirty, according to vacancies. Of 
these, on a rough average, eight to ten enter for scholar¬ 
ships annually, chiefly classics. But before leaving the 
subject of scholarship-getting, or as it is sometimes called 
by the critics, go-getting, or pot-hunting, I should like 
in defence to say that it certainly involves very hard 
work for the schoolmaster and, if he happens to be a 
headmaster, means teaching practically during every 
period in the timetable. The multitudinous duties of a 
Preparatory School master out of school leave him with 
very little leisure time indeed. I am lucky enough to 
have partners who, of course, share these duties, and are 
a great help, and it would be very difficult to get on 
without them. Then again we are charged that we work 
a boy too hard, and so bum him up in his young days 
days that he is of little use afterwards. I do not believe 
this for a moment. Hard work kills nobody, though 
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worry and marking time certainly do so. The evidence 
indeed is all the other way, and trouble has been taken 
to follow up all the scholars in their subsequent careers. 
There have been failures—human nature would not be 
what it is if there were not—but there is a great army in 
the opposite camp to give consolation and encourage¬ 
ment, many of whose sons have come along in the hope 
of following in father’s footsteps. 

But there is a vast difference between the standard of 

the scholarship and the Common Entrance Examination. 

The latter represents, and is meant to represent, a good 

average intellect, with an allowance for the less bright. 

It is a well set examination to test the candidate and 

incidentally, the teacher! But it has a datum line 

above which the candidate will be certain to pass 

whereas the scholarship is of a far higher standard and 

is purely competitive. Most schools, however, reserve 

? few places for those who have shown promise 

but tail to obtain a reward, and such boys usually 

gam an advantage over the entrance candidates in 

the matter of form and prestige—the latter having 

some importance in the early stages of a Public School 
career. 


Now a word about the timetable and curriculum, and 
1 am here only touching on the work in the school and 
not the multitudinous out-of-school activities and pas¬ 
times. It is often forgotten that small boys are sent to 
school to learn to work, and that the teacher’s main job 
is to see that they make progress in class at their daily 
tasks It is very tempting, of course, to introduce 
novelties and stunts (who of us has not risen to the red 
herring ?) and waste so much time that the real “ goods ” 
are not delivered. I do not, of course, include in this 
condemnation those excellent schools which develop 
he aesthetic and practical side of education, but the 
school which produces an annual or termly stunt 
possibly for propaganda purposes with the result that 
the pupil in consequence gets nowhere. Some theorists 
are much to blame for this state of things and the hot 
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air produced would heat most of our classrooms in 
another fuel crisis ! 

The timetable really depends on the efficiency of the 
staff. If that is uniformly good, it nearly makes itself, 
and the staff can be given their heads with impunity. 
In fact, the less a good teacher is interfered with the 
better will be the result, and I have always made it my 
policy to interfere as little as possible in the classroom. 
I much prefer, too, the man who has to be lugged out 
of the classroom, to that pedantic time-keeper who shuts 
his book with a bang at the prescribed hour. It is, of 
course, very annoying to be kept champing at the door, 
but the man who can hold the soul of his form cannot be 
a strict time-keeper, nor, what is worse, that “ germ 55 
we call “ a twelve o’clocker 55 ! I am told that in some 
of our Schools it is difficult to get the ladies to do any 
extraneous duty beyond their strict teaching hours, 
and at least two well-known schools, which used to 
divide into upper and lower schools, have had to give up 
the plan. So far, I have not met too many of these 
ladies, and we still separate our school as above, making 
the age of io the rough dividing factor. The lower 
school has its own timetable and is entirely under the 
charge of ladies, except for games and P.E. Youngsters 
come between the ages of 7 and 9 ; we have never had a 
preliminary or even psychological examination for 
admission, and we believe that we get a very fair cross- 
section of ability and temperament. Form I is really a 
kindergarten to which the babies go. Forms II and III 
are divided into “ A ” and “ B ” and boys start Latin 
and French in IIa. With the exception of IIIa, which 
has twelve boys, the other forms vary between six and 
nine in number. The principal business here is to teach 
the three Rs, and the lessons are half-hourly, a ™? T 11 \ tcr " 
spersed with handwork and playtime. Form III oes 
twenty minutes’ preparation, but all the rest fhnsh wor 
at 5 * 3 ° P- m *> the morning session lasting from 9.15 
till 12.20 and the afternoon period from 4.20 to 5 ^ 3 ° 

It will be seen, therefore, that there are really hve 
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forms in the lower school, but the “A’s” and “B’s” 
are combined for certain lessons. 

In the upper school the forms are parallel, and there 
are six of them, with, when necessary, an additional 
form called “ The Remove.” In VIa, scholarship 
candidates (usually some twenty boys), have, where 
possible, a two-year course. Form VIb consists of good 
Common Entrance Examination candidates, with a 
leaven of promising youngsters, and also numbers about 
twenty boys. In Va there are some sixteen ordinary 
Common Entrance Examination candidates of the 
tougher variety, while Vb contains able small boys. 
The two bottom forms take the boys promoted from the 
lower school. The last three forms have about nine 
boys in each of them. Incidentally, in the lower forms, 
boys may be moved up termly, to avoid any risk of 
marking time. I should like to emphasise this, because 
there are obviously disadvantages as well as advantages 
from the teacher’s point of view, and the syllabus is 
rather carefully planned to overcome the disadvantages, 
as far as possible. In the lower forms the boys do six 
periods of Latin, six of French, eight of mathematics, ten 
of English subjects, including, of course, history and 
geography, and two periods of drawing and nature- 
study. After specialising begins in the top form the 
classics have eight Latin and eight Greek periods, five 
of French, seven of mathematics, and five and a half of 
English , the mathematicians nine of maths, eight of 
Latin, seven of French, two of science, and six English. 

Morning school begins with scripture in chapef at 
9 and ends at 12.45 P-m. Afternoon school is from 
4-5 t 11 ! 5-35 and preparation for the lower forms 
is from 6.15 to 7 p.m. and continued till 7.15 p. m . for 
the senior boys. The teaching periods are of forty-five 
minutes duration, and I believe that it is very important 
for even young boys to do a preparation period, for 
practice m working alone. No mention has been made 
of rifle shooting or carpentry, scouting, dancing or riding 
classes, which go on all the year round, nor of the 
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Mermaid Play Reading Society, the Philatelic, Railway, 
and Chess Clubs, which are held in the two winter terms. 
All boys rest from 2 to 2.20 p.m., and games are played 
in the afternoons except on Wednesday, which is devoted 
to the Scouts and Wolf Cubs. 

Of late, the introduction of the 11-plus test in State 
Education has given the Preparatory Schoolmaster 
something to think about. These tests are different in 
scope from the Common Entrance Examination and 
some parents are now insisting on what they call an 
“ Insurance Policy,” and asking that their boys should 
take the tests at the proper age, to ensure admission to a 
secondary school, if financial or other reasons make it 
impossible for them to proceed to a Public School. 

Then there are the advocates of no examinations at all, 
(particularly in evidence in the North of England), and 
in lieu thereof a testimonial from the headmaster. 
A pretty state of affairs for the honest schoolmaster, who 
calls his geese, geese, vis d vis the optimist who meta¬ 
morphoses them into swans ! 

Surely the desideratum is a greater love of learning, 
an ability to think, to tutor the taste, train the judgment, 
strengthen the understanding, enliven the imagination, 
and learn the art of competition in a competitive world. 
None of these characteristics can be realised unless the 
grounding is sound and what Kipling calls “ The Gods 
of the Copybook Headings ” are faithfully and loyally 
served. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Physical education , in modern practice , is a 
prominent part of school life and , as this chapter 
shows , includes much besides games and the usual 

formal exercises . 

In his presidential address to the Workers’ Educa¬ 
tional Association in 1915 the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Temple, said : “ What is the 

principle of our traditional education ? It is that real 
education comes chiefly not through instruction but 
through membership of a society. We take our boys 
and throw them into a society of boys, because that is 
the only kind of society in which they can realise member¬ 
ship to the full. Games immediately become the pre¬ 
dominant interest. That is quite right, because it is in 
games that the boys can really manage their own 
concerns. It is healthy and right that games should 
come first, provided that this is only true of a stage 
through which they pass as they grow up. When 
therefore I praise the English traditional education, I am 
praising education by means of a corporate life, whose 
main expression is in organised games.” 

That games have a definite and justified place in the 
English traditional education has long been recognised 
but a tendency in the past to overstress the importance 
of games and to allow the natural instinct of the young 
for the hero-worship of the athlete to go unchecked * has 
possibly led to a reaction on the part of the public and a 
iailure to realise the large part played by games and 
physical exercise m general in the proper development 
of the growing boy. The Preparatory School, with its 

* The writer of the section on “ The Boarding School ” in Chanter Three he 
something to say on this subject. See page 16. ^napter Three, has 
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large boarding element, must satisfy these needs during 
the term, and in the following pages it is proposed to 
consider how this is done in the present-day Preparatory 
School. As it is a boy’s “ Physical Education ” that is 
m question we will deal first with the growth of the old 

P.T. to the modern “ P.E.” There will ordinarily 
be either a master, who also teaches form subjects and 
supervises games, or some other well-qualified instructor 
in charge of this department. He will have definite 
periods each week—perhaps daily, perhaps every other 
day of about half an hour, in which he takes the boys, 
grouped by age and physique, in special exercises and 
games chosen to prevent the development of minor 
physical defects, to correct those already present and to 
develop the whole body symmetrically, with special 
emphasis on alertness and quickness of apprehension 
rather than on mere muscular strength. In schools 
where there is a shortage of playing fields he includes in 
his syllabus games that are also capable of giving the 
boys the necessary daily physical exercise. In the 
Preparatory Schools where daily games can be played, 
this side of gymnastics is omitted, though games and 
exercises making for neat movement and accurate body 
control are included, with an eye to the needs of the 
main school games. 

Outside these regular classes he will have the co-opera¬ 
tion of the whole staff in watching the boys’ carriage and 
deportment in and out of class, with a view to correcting 
faulty postures and bearing which might lead to the 
development of defects, e.g. round shoulders and flat 
feet. In co-operation with the school matron he keeps 
records of height and weight and of the condition of any 
defects that are found on arrival or that develop later, 
and under the direction of the school doctor he will 
supervise, where necessary, any remedial exercises that 
may be prescribed for individual boys. For such work 
it is obvious that a fully trained master or instructor is 
needed and Preparatory Schools usually have on their 
staff a qualified instructor who has either had army 
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training or who has been through a course at Lough¬ 
borough or some similar Physical Education School. 
Trainees from these colleges will, it is hoped, soon 
become available in greater numbers. 

The same master will usually be in charge of swimming, 
boxing and athletics, where his knowledge and experience 
can be of great value. In the summer, for instance, 
much time can be spent out of doors practising, and boys 
can be taught the proper technique of running, hurdling 
and jumping. Relay races are probably the most popular 
of all events, and the proper method of handing over the 
baton needs explanation and practice. The team spirit 
can be encouraged by organising the boys into sets, so that 
individual successes swell the total of the team’s marks. 

The second form of physical education that we need 
to consider is team games. These are usually cricket, 
rugby and association football, and in some cases hockey! 
These games develop the team spirit as opposed to 
the individualism of the old Olympic Games and some 
modem forms of sport, thus building up character and 
strengthening those qualities one wishes to develop. 
In its daily games the Preparatory School, therefore 
aims at instilling the virtues of leadership, loyalty’ 
courage, discipline, and endurance, which are as essential 
to a nation in peace as in war. Such virtues can be 
acquired not only by those who excel but by those with no 
natural ability. But care is taken that the demands 
made on a boy are according to his age, build and 
temperament, lest his confidence be destroyed. This is 
particularly essential in rugby football where a big bov 
can dominate the game by his size and strength. It is 
m * he PE - games mentioned above and, paradoxically 
a Mj ma ^ ® oun d> m boxing, that the nervous or clumsy 
child can be encouraged and his confidence built up so 
that he learns to rely on himself, and to be capable of 
ta mg his part in team games and enjoying them. 
Moreover the games are always under the supervision 
of masters who coach the boys in right methods and see 
that all take their proper part and play the game in the 
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right spirit. This ensures that the games are played 
seriously, for only so can they be properly enjoyed. 

Many schools also take their boys periodically to see 
representative games of cricket and football and much 
enjoyment and benefit can be derived from watching the 
skill and technique of the expert. 

What of the boy who shows no aptitude for ball games ? 
Can he too derive benefit and enjoyment from them, 
and should they be compulsory for all ? Benefit, yes. 
Enjoyment, nearly always, though naturally not to the 
same extent as with the more skilful performer. At the 
Preparatory School age, provided games do not occupy 
every afternoon of the week and opportunity is given for 
the development of hobbies and other interests, it is 
surely important for every boy to take part in them, for 
they form an integral part of the life of the school. Surely, 
too, every boy should be given the chance at some stage 
in his career of playing the national games. Many, 
later in life, will be grateful for these early lessons, which 
will have enabled them, though they have no special 
aptitude themselves, to get increased enjoyment as 
spectators—a state to which we are all one day reduced ! 

Most schools have at least one day a week when boys 
can either Scout or exercise themselves individually or in 
small groups as they see fit. Of Scouting it should be 
said that it offers many outlets to the boy of a practical 
nature and gives opportunities of meeting other troops 
of all sorts in the area. Moreover it forms the basis of 
an interest in community and club work on which a boy 
can build later in life with great benefit to himself and 
others. In their free time some boys will go for long 
walks, or even runs ; others may garden, go bird¬ 
watching or catching butterflies, or study pond life. 
Tennis, golf, fives, squash—all games which can be 
played with only one or two companions and some of 
which are useful in life when cricketing or football days 
are over—are also available in many schools. In these 
extraneous activities the members of the staff are always 
glad to interest themselves. They act as leaders and 
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guides, and thereby obtain an insight into the minds of 
the boys which would otherwise not be possible. A boy 
who counts for little in the ordinary team games is often 
found to be a leader, adding to his own self-respect and 
confidence and earning the respect and confidence of his 
companions, which he would not otherwise gain. 

The modem schoolmaster has a far clearer idea than 
his predecessors of the place of games and physical 
exercises in a boy’s total growth. Brain and body must 
develop side by side, and it is just as bad for a boy to have 
great mental powers within a body unfitted to bear the 
strain, as for another to possess an aptitude for games 
which he cannot fully use for want of the necessary 
intelligence to direct it. In games, too, we see a boy’s 
characteristics perhaps more clearly than at any other 
time and, through them, we are, therefore, helped in our 
task of implanting the proper ideals of character and 
conduct which have been summed up so ably by Sir 
Cyril Norwood in his book, The English Tradition of 
Education. “They are these, that the game is to be 
played for the game’s sake, and that it matters not a 
button whether it is won or lost, so long as both sides 
play their best . that no unfair advantage of any sort 
can ever be taken, that within these rules no mercy is to 
be expected or accepted, or shown by either side : that 
the lesson to be learned by each individual is the sub¬ 
ordination of self in order that he may render the best 
service as a member of a team in which he relies upon all 
the rest and all the rest rely upon him : that, finally 
never on any account must he show the white feather 
If games can be played in that spirit, they are a magni¬ 
ficent preparation for life, if at the same time they can be 
kept in their proper place and do not disturb true 
values. But how far, in the past or present, the schools 
or the nation can fairly claim to have realized this ideal 

15 l an u t ^ r matter • : k is som ething that this is the nation 
which first conceived it, and it is to the schools that it 

owes whatever approximation to the best it has been 
able to make. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL AND THE 

NATION 

Preparatory Schools, independent though they are, 
have an important part to play in relation to the 
national system of education. How important, 
indeed vital, that part is, the writer of this article 

sets out to show. 

Preparatory and other independent schools provide 
the only education in the world today which remains 
unfettered, and English national life is enriched by their 
existence. It is altogether desirable that there should be 
an educational system which is an alternative to that 
provided by the State. 

The main task of Preparatory Schools is to prepare 
boys for the Public Schools, and it would be a sad day if 
these great and peculiarly English institutions were 
allowed to die. So long as Public Schools remain, 
Preparatory Schools should continue to undertake the 
preliminary stages of the boys 5 education. Whatever 
their future constitution may become, that will always 
remain their fundamental task and main preoccupation. 
Necessity for this training called them into existence, 
and, in the main, they have done their work to the 
satisfaction both of parents and the Public Schools. 
As the 1932 Departmental Report on Private Schools 
(of which Mr. Chuter Ede was Chairman) stated— # 

“ We are well aware of the excellent services 
rendered by the great number of schools, both large 
and small, well-known and obscure. Most pro¬ 
prietors regard their occupation not merely as a means 
of livelihood but as an opportunity of social, service, 
and deservedly enjoy the respect and gratitude, o 
parents. Our witnesses strongly emphasised the opinion 
that private schools as a whole are of great value, ana 
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that they should not be hampered or restricted but 
rather helped and encouraged to make the best 
possible contribution to the national provision of 
education. We are in full agreement with this view, 
which is the foundation of our recommendations.” 
Preparatory Schools have a tradition of education 
which is closely associated with that of the Public 
Schools. They lay the foundation and are entitled to a 
large share of the credit for the influence which the 
Public Schools wield in national life. This influence has 
been apparent in innumerable spheres ; in war and in 
peace, in all professions, in Church and State ; and in 
all political parties men with Public School education 
have proved their worth over and over again, and have 
made a contribution out of all proportion to their 
numbers. L.E.A. Schools have copied much of their 
training in responsibility and leadership, and Borstal 
and Approved Schools are run on Public School lines. 

Preparatory Schools need not be merely the bottom 
rungs of the ladder of the “ Public School System ” ; 
they have a direct contribution to offer to boys, parents 
and the State. At a Preparatory School a boy learns to 
live vigorously in mind and body. In small classes 
(of five to fifteen in number) individual attention is 
given to his difficulties. He begins to live happily and 
tolerantly in a limited community before he transfers 
his allegiance to the wider communities of life. He 
quickly gains a feeling of security ; he learns that he 
will be treated with justice and reasonableness as a normal 
condition of existence (perhaps for the only time of his 
lue) , that if he makes mistakes they are not irreparable 
and can contribute to his experience if their lessons are 
rightly learnt. Provision is made for his leisure hours 
in a way that is seldom possible in an L.E.A. School ; his 
file is undistracted by external cares ; his individual 
inclinations are encouraged or redirected almost without 
his knowing it ; a spirit of adventure is fostered ; and all 
the time his home becomes a precious and sacred little 
world where all is perfection, ever dearer to him as he 
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views it from the environment of this other community 
to which now he also belongs. This practice of com¬ 
munity life in an age-group is the most outstanding 
contribution which Preparatory Schools have made in 
educational experiment. 

For the parent Preparatory Schools provide freedom 
of choice for their sons’ education. One may wish to 
try to provide a fuller education for him than he thinks 
is possible in an L.E.A. School, and it is surely right, in a 
democratic country, that he should have the opportunity 
to do so. Another may desire denominational teaching 
for his boy ; another may desire some particular emphasis 
to be laid on some aspect of his training, or he may wish 
his son’s character to be moulded by an example which 
he admires. This choice is an undeniable right of 
parenthood ; and if he is prepared to back his deter¬ 
mination by financial sacrifice in order to obtain it for 
his son, that determination is praiseworthy and should 
be encouraged. 

Further, it is of vital importance to the nation that a 
standard of freedom should be set. If educational 
freedom is to survive, it must always be possible for a 
school to follow its own lines (subject, of course, to the 
physical and moral welfare of the children, of which 
His Majesty’s Inspectors are the rightful guardians). 

It may indulge in religious eccentricities ; it may 
specialise in a quack treatment of health ; it may base 
its whole curriculum on music, puppetry or futurist art— 
that is of secondary importance. 

What is of primary importance, in a truly democratic 
country, is that there should exist this freedom 
to experiment without interference. That is why 
Preparatory Schools have always reacted firmly to 
any threat of supervision by a local authority, which is 
not necessarily competent to assess their value, ideals, 
and methods. But Preparatory Schools have always 
welcomed inspection by His Majesty’s Inspectors, who 
occupy a peculiarly detached and independent position 
and whose advice is always valuable to them. 
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It is true that L.E.A. Schools also have some freedom 
to experiment, and in many cases have made good use 
of their opportunity. But they are necessarily bound to 
keep one eye on the local authority or on public opinion, 
whereas Independent Schools have both eyes available 
for their task and need look neither to the Right nor to 

the Left. Parents should have freedom to avoid a school 
in which they lack confidence. 

The nation also benefits from the existence of an 
independent system of education. It provides a standard 
by which the achievements of national education may 
be measured ; each of the systems is a stimulant and 
corrective to the other ; an omission in one system may 
be exposed by the curriculum of the other, or its educa¬ 
tional aim may be shown to be misdirected. 

r^f*r° na ^ anC ^ l° ca l taxation has derived considerable 
relief from the readiness of parents to pay fees and from 
the sums invested by Independent Schools. It has been 
calculated that members of the I.A.P.S. alone have been 
ready to stake their faith in the quality of their work by 
investing at least £8 million in their schools. From the 

national viewpoint there are many less desirable financial 
ventures than that. 


At present those parents who pay for their own 
children s education are compelled to contribute bv 
rates and taxes towards the education of other people’s 
children also and in fairness there should be some relief 
ior them. Many of the present generation of parents 

^1 °tiT C l 10Sen m( J e Pendent education are spending 
± capital in providing education for their 

not for the next. And it is to be hoped that just al 
seventy per cent, of the undergraduates at the Univer¬ 
sities now receive a grant, so in time to come a lame 
percentage of boys at Public and Preparatory Schools 
will receive assistance in accordance with parental means 
whether they have previously been to an L.E.A. school 
or not. Income tax relief appears to be the most simnle 
and just channel through which this could be given ? 
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If, then, Preparatory Schools are valuable assets to the 
nation, what further “ possible contribution to the 
national provision for education ” can they make, as the 
1932 Report suggests they should ? 

It is well to view the matter in perspective, however. 
At present Preparatory Schools are believed to educate 
2 per cent, only of the boys in the country of their age 
group. Unless their number increases enormously they 
can never do more than touch the fringe of the problem 
numerically. In quantity their contribution must be 
negligible ; but in quality it can become increasingly 
valuable when means can be found whereby they can 
receive the excellent boys who are at present excluded 
either by poverty, prejudice or ignorance. Contact 
with them at an early age might do much to break down 
such class distinctions as still remain. 

The Fleming Committee was primarily concerned with 
this question in relation to Public Schools ; but in so far 
as its report considered Preparatory Schools its con¬ 
clusions were largely barren, and subsequent committees 
and consultations have not so far proved much more 
fruitful. The I.A.P.S. has every reason to be satisfied 
with the co-operative attitude which it adopted and of 
the offers which it made in order to make it possible for 
boys from L.E.A. Schools to be received into Preparatory 
Schools, and of its readiness to try to overcome the 
formidable difficulties which presented themselves. But 
no scheme can become effective until more experience 
has been gained in the administrative and educational 
problems involved in the admission of boys for whom the 
fees are paid by the Ministry and local authority. There 
are such boys in Preparatory Schools, but in limited 
numbers, and many more are needed. If once the 
trickle became a stream it is probable that any diffi¬ 
culties could be surmounted in time. But until local 
authorities earnestly set about building boarding schools 
(under the Butler Act) it is probable that no scheme will 
work smoothly. Then they will find our experience 
helpful, and then only will they begin to find it con- 
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venient to pass to the Preparatory Schools boys who are 
likely to move on to the independent Public Schools. 
When this occurs there may well be considerable move¬ 
ment each way between Preparatory Schools and the 
L.E.A. boarding schools ; they will require us to do the 
specialised social and mental work which the Public 
Schools demand, and we in our turn shall pass to them 
boys who for financial or other reasons cannot proceed 
to a Public School. 

But there have been three main stumbling-blocks to 
the admission of State Bursars or L.E.A. boarders to 
Preparatory Schools. Since many of these schools are 
owned by private individuals it has been said that the 
State is unwilling to subsidise “ private profit.” This 
can now scarcely be considered valid since under the 
National Health Act, for instance, doctors and opticians 
are paid by public funds for the use of their surgeries, 
equipment and professional services. Private enterprise 
founded Preparatory Schools, and most of them are still 
directed by private initiative ; indeed time may show 
in the future as in the past that this is the best method of 
direction for any school which is to encourage boys them¬ 
selves to show, initiative. Past history in this country has 
shown many instances of initiation by private enterprise 
leading to absorption by public ownership and control 
and this may ultimately be the destiny of the Preparatory 
School. But at the present time there can be no sub¬ 
stantial difficulty in the matter of private ownership 
except in the eyes of those who are politically prejudiced. 

A second difficulty is the age of entry. In the national 
system the break occurs approximately at the age of 11 
whereas the normal age of entry to a Preparatory School 
is eight or nine. To admit boys to our schools at an age 
other than that of a normal entrant would be the plan 
best calculated to wreck the experiment. L.E.A. entrants 
would become a special category in our schools ; differ¬ 
ences m home background, if they existed, would 
become accentuated ; special classes for language sub¬ 
jects might have to be made in order to comply with 
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Public School demands. And to allow two years only 
in which to do the work usually done in four or five 
would be to hinder the Preparatory School sorely from 
doing the utmost which is within its power. It is true 
that boys have time and time again joined Preparatory 
Schools at the age of eleven and have passed triumphantly 
into Public Schools ; but they have been exceptional 
boys, and it is not the exceptional boys only whom we 
ought to receive. 

The greatest difficulty of all, however, is in the selec¬ 
tion of suitable entrants. As Preparatory School masters 
we maintain that almost all boys, other than those who 
are of much-retarded or sub-normal mentality, benefit 
from the education which we provide. To choose only 
those who are intellectually brilliant would not only be a 
cause of offence to Primary and Secondary Schools but 
also would destroy a desirable feature of our community 
life, in which boys of all ranges of character, physique 
and mental ability are represented. 

At present, boys at Preparatory Schools are selected 
by the fact that their parents must be able to afford the 
fees ; this is, of course, undesirable, but it is our misfortune 
that this entirely irrelevant criterion of selection should 
be necessary ; we cannot run our schools without pay¬ 
ment, and up to the present, parents have usually been 
the only source from which payment could be obtained, 
though it is irrelevant so far as the suitability of indi¬ 
vidual boys for education is concerned. So (as a former 
headmaster of Shrewsbury has convincingly stated*) is 
the consideration of home background. Many L.E.As. 
would be glad of our help in taking boys from broken 
homes, or whose parents have no fixed abode. We have 
our share of such boys already ; but as a basis of selection 
for suitability such considerations are just as irrelevant 

as the parental bank balance. . 

It has also been suggested that we should relieve 
L.E.As. of “ difficult ” boys. Of these too we already 

* The Public Schools Today. By J. F. Wolfcnden, Vice-Chancellor of Reading 
University. 
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have a generous quota, and it is certainly true that many 

boys have been saved from subsequent appearance at 

Juvenile Courts by coming to us. But to select boys for 

Preparatory School education for this reason would be 

fair neither to us nor to the other innumerable better 
boys who are not “ difficult.” 


The problem of selection is very real. It is doubtful 
whether any Preparatory School headmaster, if faced 
with a parade of twenty candidates for admission to his 
school, could walk down the line and select the four most 
suitable —even if the candidates were backed up by 
their entire families and bundles of school and psychi¬ 
atrists reports. The word “ suitable ” has never been 
satisfactorily defined in this connection, and is probably 
meaningless, since almost all boys are “ suitable ” for 
Preparatory School education, except perhaps those who 
arc mentally or physically deficient. 

Since the nation’s financial resources are not unlimited 
and cannot be stretched indefinitely to offer our type of 
education to all boys, and since there seems to be no 
cntenon by which suitability of the few can be assessed- 
by the Ministry or local authority or by anyone else—it 
seems probable that parental choice may continue to be 
the most satisfactory method of selection. If this were 
supported by financial help in cases of need so me 
approach would have been made to the ideal of 
equality of opportunity,” and Preparatory and Pubfic 
Schools would be able to make their great contribution 
to national life on an ever-widening scale. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL AS A GOOD 

NEIGHBOUR 


A few years ago the subject of this chapter would 
have had no more than an academic interest. It is 
far otherwise today , when the Preparatory School 
can no longer afford to lead the rather isolated life 

it once did. 

Should a Preparatory School aim at being a good 
neighbour, using this word in its widest sense, or should 
it hold itself aloof from all that is going on in the busy 
life outside—an isolated community in a changing world ? 

There is no doubt that the right answer to the first 
question is an emphatic “ Yes,” and that one of the 
problems facing the Preparatory School of today is how 
best to carry this policy of good neighbourliness into 
effect. 

Hitherto the Preparatory School has tended to keep 
itself in the background, deliberately to efface itself, to 
shun all forms of publicity. 

Inevitably, this attitude has been mistaken for pride, 
snobbery and exclusiveness. It has given the man in 
the street a prejudice against the Preparatory School, 
which he is apt to regard more as a symbol of social 
superiority than as a place where young boys are taught. 

Yet, as a number of headmasters have already dis¬ 
covered, there is no need for this harmful misunder¬ 
standing to be perpetuated. In the article, on another 
page, dealing with the Preparatory Day Schools, the 
writer shows how his own school takes part in the life 
of the locality, and, as succeeding generations of boys 
leave, additional links are forged between the school 
and the community it serves. 

In the case of the boarding school—and most of us 
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offer this type of education—we reckon to help boys to 
understand how to live in a community. We count 
our independence as a vital asset, but in considering the 
future of our boys, one of our main considerations must 
be that they will be expected to take a place, and a 
useful place, in all kinds of society when school days are 
over. It is not easy, perhaps, to keep this in the fore¬ 
front of our minds as we struggle to see that our boys do 
not fail in the Common Entrance Examination, or that 
they win the scholarships which will carry them on 
to the next stage of their education. But whether our 
school is in a town or in a rather isolated country district, 
ways can, and are, found of making sure that our boys do 
see much of their neighbours before they leave us, and 
without encroaching on the time that must be given to 
preparing them for their next school. The old rules of 
an earlier generation so often prevented a boy from 
seeing much of the neighbourhood in which, for a large 
part of about five years, he lived ; today, for the older 
boy, there is freedom to ride his bicycle in the country or 
walk in the town where his school is. Such opportunities 
are limited, as yet, to the “ over-elevens ”, when one of 
the most important qualities which a boy has to learn to 
develop is that of independence. This is only acquired 
if he has plenty of opportunity to find his own way about, 
to look after himself, and to appreciate the fact that he 

has plenty of freedom and that it is his job not to misuse 
such freedom. 

In a boarding school, particularly, a whole holiday is 
a very good thing, even if rather strenuous for the staff 
if it is to be really well organised. Such a day provides 
the opportunity to visit a factory, or the House of 
Commons, Whipsnade or a coal mine. There are too 
many such places to enumerate them all, where a visit 
constitutes a memorable occasion in a boy’s life at an 
impressionable age, and where he learns far more than 
he does from a Latin or French Grammar, and when 
on such a visit he sees what is happening in this country 
ot his, m which one day he has got to take his place as a 
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useful citizen. Few Preparatory Schools are not within 
reasonable reach of one or more of the L.E.A. Schools. 
It docs not matter whether that school is primary or 
secondary, for both have now boys of the same age as 
some of ours. We are able to arrange matches at the 
games we both play. After the match, followed, per¬ 
haps, by a meal together and an entertainment of some 
kind arranged for the occasion, both teams will very 
rapidly discover common interests and establish friend¬ 
ships which, without some such opportunity to make 
contact, would never be established. Then, we are most 
of us particularly well situated as regards playing fields, 
which we only use for a limited time each day, and other 
schools or Boys’ Clubs, less well provided, do appreciate 
an opportunity to use them when they are idle. Those 
of us who have swimming-baths find the same chance 
to serve our neighbours and give as many as possible the 
fun of a swim, where no other baths exist. 

In spare time activities, such as school plays or concerts, 
lies another opportunity for an exchange of visits between 
schools, so that our boys and those in L.E.A. Schools can 
see and appreciate the work that both types of school 
are putting into this side of school life. 

But the possibilities of contact are not limited to the 
boys, and there is good reason for the staffs of different 
sorts of schools to get to know one another. The L.E.A. 
School teacher is liable to look down on our staffs, with 
their small classes and greater freedom of action, while 
our men imagine that the L.E.A. School teacher finishes 
at 4 p.m. and has the weekend in which to recover. 

The contacts these “ teachers ” and “ masters ” make 
—and here it is not inappropriate to deplore the different 
word that is used in the two types of schools to designate 
one who, in both cases, “ educates ” in the widest and 
best sense of the word—quickly show our men that their 
opposite numbers in the L.E.A. School give many hours 
after 4 p.m., and at the weekends, to games, out-of-school 
activities and extra work of all sorts, not excluding the 
correction of the written work of their large classes, and 
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reveal to the L.E.A. teacher that our masters also, in spite 
of their small classes, do a real week’s work and make a 
worthy contribution to education. They are as inter¬ 
ested in meeting our men, in hearing their views and 
even in reading our I.A.P.S. pamphlets on teaching, as 
our masters are in their views and problems. 

Every opportunity should be taken of allowing 
“ teachers ” and “ masters ” to spend a day, whenever 
they can be spared, in each other’s schools, and, whenever 
this is done, it is found to be highly appreciated and most 
profitable. 

Apart from such local contacts, there is one other field 
in which our schools can, and do, play their part in the 
life of the country and give their boys an opportunity to 
see life more fully than is possible in their own restricted 
communities. Most large cities have Boys’ Clubs, and, 
even if the Preparatory School is in the country, it is 
possible to organise expeditions to visit a nearby club. 
A cricket or football match is often the ostensible excuse, 
and when the match is over, probably won by the club, 
a get-together tea ensues, after which the visitors spend 
the evening in twos and threes in the homes of their hosts. 
The night is spent in comfort in the club, and, after an 
excellent breakfast, our boys may do some sightseeing 
before returning to their ordinary everyday life. Such a 
trip is an invaluable experience for both guests and hosts. 
The parents of the latter are delighted with their visitors, 
while the former are thrilled by the reception given to 
them. Visits of this sort teach lessons far different from, 
and more valuable than, any learnt in a classroom. 

Here then, in brief, are some of the ways in which our 
“ enclosed ” schools can, and do, open their doors and 
give to their boys a sight of the larger world without ; 
and give to that world a truer picture of ourselves, which 
can do much to correct false ideas of our attitude and 
value, and help our own boys to begin early to live a 
real life in the real world in which they will one day 
have to fend for themselves and make their way without 
other aid than their own powers and worth. 
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We must never forget that our chief aim is to turn out 
good citizens boys and, later, men who will combine 
an independence of thought with a readiness to co¬ 
operate with their fellows. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


A WELL-QUALIFIED AND ENTHUSIASTIC 

STAFF 


In any good school a well-qualified and enthusiastic 
staff is essential. In this chapter is explained the 
Preparatory School's approach to this important 

aspect of education. 

The success of every school must ultimately depend 

upon the headmaster’s ability to attract and to retain a 

well-qualified and enthusiastic teaching staff who feel 

themselves to be integral parts of an enterprise that is 

worth while. A headmaster must therefore be a good 

employer. Indeed he must be much more. The majority 

of our schools need a large proportion of resident staff, 

who must of necessity share with their headmaster an 

intimate community life. His own life and that of his 

family will touch theirs in hourly contacts that are 

peculiar to the boarding school. Since these continue at 

a stretch for twelve intensive weeks at a time it is clear 

that unending calls will be made upon his understanding 

sympathy, patience and courtesy, as well as his wisdom 
in government. 

Until the passing of the new Education Act, every 
headmaster was entitled to use the expression “ a well- 
qualified staff and to interpret it according to his own 
standards True, degrees and, in lesser measure, teaching 
diplomas have been sought for, and there have of course 
always been large numbers of men so qualified in 
Preparatory Schools, but headmasters running their own 
schools tend to be realists, and whatever paper qualifica¬ 
tions may be forthcoming they have to ask and to answer 
one question about every assistant. That question is 
an he teach . It should be remembered that the 
range of age in a Preparatory School is wider than that 
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of the Public School, and that the needs both in subjects 
and in treatment vary greatly within that range. 

It is fair to say that, broadly speaking, a headmaster 
must, in choosing his staff, consider his school in three 
strata. For his top forms, who will be doing scholarship 
work (the amount naturally varying from school to 
school) he must have specialists, preferably with degrees, 
certainly for classics, mathematics and French. His 
middle forms will call for teachers who can take a number 
of “ form 55 subjects. For the lowest, which make such 
insistent demands on patience and persevering effort, 
most headmasters prefer mistresses with Froebel or other 
special qualifications for teaching these age groups. 
This somewhat broad generalisation probably gives a 
fairly accurate picture of the composition of our teaching 
staffs today. 

In addition to assistants with paper qualifications, there 
are now, and have always been in our schools, a number 
of teachers who are doing invaluable work, generally in 
middle and lower forms, by sheer ability to do what they 
were appointed for, namely to teach. The man or 
woman who has nothing else to show must stand or fall 
by this criterion. It is no small thing to have survived 
the rough and tumble of several generations of small 
boys and to have led them into habits of work on which 
the more advanced specialised subjects may rest secure. 
No great degree of scholarship is needed for this, but 
qualities of character, unswerving purpose, love of boys, 
painstaking thoroughness are essential and rightly prized. 
Times are changing, but in using old words in a new 
sense let us not forget that qualities such as these are also 
“ qualifications to teach.” 

There are, however, other angles from which the 
headmaster must consider his staff. He will not be able 
to afford more than a proportion of married men, or men 
who are permanently settled with him. Apart frp m 
finance too, he knows the value of a certain shifting 
population ; teachers who bring to his school the 
experience of a few years elsewhere, and who expect to 
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move on after a short term of service with him. He will 
wish also to have some young men, whose interest and 
skill in games, and youthful outlook, will give them a 
natural affinity with the boys. 

The needs of boarding and day schools do not differ 
in their requirements of teaching qualifications, nor in 
their need for a true sense of vocation ; but in the 
boarding school the successful teacher must be able to do 
much more than teach. There is supervision duty to be 
done. Meals must be shared with boys in an atmosphere 
that maintains discipline but does not smack of the 
schoolroom. There are interests to be shared, hobbies 
to be fostered and enthusiasms to be encouraged. The 
man who is a stamp collector or a model maker, a 
carpenter or photographer, and who likes to have boys 
around him whilst following his own bent, brings to the 
school the sort of contribution that makes it live and 
glow with happy industry. Above all, the teacher must 
love boys ; it must be obvious to them that they have a 
secure place in his affection and interest. 

What a great deal this is to ask ! Yet our schools are 

full of men who have this sense of vocation, and who 

bring to their daily contacts with boys all these things, 

together with high qualities of character, upon which 

consciously or unconsciously their pupils will model 
themselves. 

This boarding-school life is something so unusual or so 
different from that of the day school that, almost inevi- 
tably, most of our staff has been up to now recruited from 
men who have themselves been at schools of this type, 
i here has been room in them for youngsters waiting to 
go to the University, or filling in time between two posts 
rhere has been a place for the middle-aged man retired 
lrom one of the services or from colonial life. The 
former have brought freshness and enthusiasm, the 
latter ripe experience in other fields and an outlook that 
has often helped to enlarge the vision of more cloistered 
colleagues. In the past headmasters have drawn their 
stalls from these and many other sources, and if some- 
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times it has been wrongly assumed that an inexperienced 
youngster could safely be left with the most inexperienced 
learners, or if middle-age has proved not always to have 
that resilience and adaptability necessary for a new 
profession, greater wisdom now prevails and great care 
is taken to see that experience is gained in the right way 
and not at the expense of boy or community. 

To meet the needs of both qualified and unqualified 
teachers, the Council of the I.A.P.S. saw many years ago 
the value of holiday courses, and organised a number of 
these in the years before the war, at Oxford and elsewhere. 
These have been held for nearly all subjects in the 
curriculum, and many men have been greatly refreshed 
and helped by them. They have now started again and, 
with the pamphlets on teaching published periodically 
by the Association, bear testimony to the desire of the 
Council to keep our teaching staffs abreast of modern 
trends in education. 

It would seem that the days of wide recruitment are 
passing, and with them the right of the headmaster to 
decide whether or not an assistant is qualified to teach 
in his school. The words “ qualified 55 and “ qualifica¬ 
tion 55 must now be defined in terms of Ministry of 
Education requirements. In a few years no teacher 
will be considered qualified without having learned how 
to teach and having reached a required standard of 
competence under examination conditions. State Schools 
must, of course, conform to these requirements, but it is 
inevitable that our own schools must follow suit. Whilst 
it is undoubtedly right that intending teachers should, 
as far as possible, be taught to teach (though having 
been exposed to training does not necessarily make a 
teacher) there is one aspect of this change that is to be 
deplored. There is a considerable number of men and 
women who discover rather late in life that they would 
like to teach. It is not unusual to find those who would 
turn with relief from business or factory life to the fresh 
human contacts we enjoy in our schools. Many h ave 
made this change, sometimes at great personal sacrifice, 
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and have made splendid teachers. Though the new 

regulation defining “ qualified teachers ” seems to be a 

necessary step in the great struggle for more adequate 

recognition of the importance of our profession in the 

community, it is also one more sign of the increasing 

rigidity of modern life which will make it more difficult 

for those who wish to come to teaching late. It is one 

thing to “ try one’s hand ” and to carry on if one is 

successful. It is quite another to seek in middle life a 

training qualification which alone will entitle one to teach 
in a good school. 


A closer inspection will show that this change may 

bring with it great opportunities and compensations. 

It is more and more being recognised that education is 

one ; that inasmuch as we are all striving for the same 

end, isolation in any branch means weakness. For a 

long time it has been too evident that Preparatory 

Schools have tended to live in a somewhat water-tight 

compartment. Their contacts with Public Schools have 

of necessity been close, but if headmasters of Preparatory 

Schools have complained that others in the educational 

field knew little and cared less what they were doing 

it has not been difficult for our critics to fit the boot to the 

other leg and to reproach us with ignorance of the work 
done m schools of other types. 

To a very large extent this has been due to the great 
difficulty of transference between our schools and 
Secondary Day Schools, Grammar or others. This has 
been due to the belief, sometimes well founded and 
sometimes not, that conditions generally, prospects 

SVhooT’ or Pensions, were less good in Preparatory 
“ dead end ” h m them would often lead to a 


Preparatory School life, for those to whom it is a 
vocation, is extraordinarily attractive and rewarding 
and there are und ° ubted iy a number of teac p ers w j^ 

would under the many good headmasters in our schools 
find it a satisfying and happy career. But to make it 
thus widely attractive it must m two ways conform to the 
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conditions general in the teaching profession. I refer to 
salaries and pensions. 

There are Preparatory Schools which have for years 
had a “ salary scale, 55 but the modern system with its 
automatic yearly increase has not been usual. Attempts 
have been made by the Association to find out what 
salaries are being paid to teachers, but the complexities 
of the question, due to the fact that remuneration takes 
so many and so varied forms in addition to a cash salary, 
have made it impossible to classify them or even to draw 
any conclusions of value from the details supplied. 

There are many teachers who, taking everything into 
consideration, are generously remunerated in comparison 
with their fellows in schools of other types, though we are 
all well aware that no salaries paid in schools stand 
comparison with those paid to professional men in 
other walks of life. In view of the fact that in the 
majority of cases schools are residential, the headmaster 
can most easily afford to pay generously his resident 
staff, to whom he can offer not only board and lodging, 
but relief from many small expenses that assail the single 
man living by himself. In these days of high living-costs 
and ration books, the value of residence and of the 
service that naturally goes with it has increased to such 
an extent that it is often out of all proportion to the 
deduction made for it from salary. If, in addition to this, 
it is remembered that taxation falls only on the cash 
salary received it will be seen that the unmarried resident 
teacher stands to benefit greatly. 

Some fortunate headmasters are able to offer married 
quarters to some of their assistants, either rooms, flats or 
houses on the estate. Here again it is easy for the 
headmaster to extend to them in various ways the 
benefits of living in an institution. It is very unfortunate 
that the married master with a family who has settled 
down and who has thrown in his lot with the school is the 
one for whom his headmaster may be able to do least, 
in comparison with other members of his staff. Such 
masters generally live out, they have children, and their 
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expenses are very heavy. That these most deserving 
men should find themselves in the most difficult position 
of all is an indictment not so much of the schools who 
employ them, as of the community which places so many 
difficulties in the way of those who are bringing up 
families. There are, however, ways in which head¬ 
masters can assist such men. It is very usual to admit 
their children to the school free or at very small cost. 
In this way, and later with the help of the Public Schools, 
often so generously given to their colleagues in Prepara¬ 
tory Schools, such masters can secure for their own 
children the sort of education they are spending their 
lives in giving to the sons of others. Meals at school, 
which often means breakfast, dinner and tea, make in 
these days quite a substantial contribution to the married 
master’s remuneration. 

Today, however, all salaries must inevitably be assessed 
in relation to the Burnham Scales,* which have come to 
stay, and of which the basic principle is that of progress 
from minimum to maximum by annual increments. 
The desperate need for teachers, reflected, until recently, 
m advertisements, indicates the great changes that have 
taken place in standards of remuneration. A number 
of schools are now paying, if residence be taken into 
account, salaries that must be called really high in 
relation to the teacher s position on the appropriate 
Burnham Scale. Such men are no doubt holding posts 
of special responsibility ; they are in charge of scholar¬ 
ship work or are making some other important contribu¬ 
tion to the life of the school. In the past there have 
been very great differences between the salaries of these 

were employed 

only temporarily : m the future it is likely that the 
differences will be very much less. A headmaster will 
no Jonger be able to pay what he thinks a man is 

worth to him. If he employs him at all, he will pay 
him according to his years of service. 


* Scales agreed upon by Local Education Authorities and teachers’ representatives 

L.E.A. Schools, and approved by the Ministry of Education. 
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Some readers may object that I am speaking as though 
most Preparatory Schools had already adopted the 
Burnham Scales. That is, of course, not the case. A 
number have already done so, more are contemplating it, 
and it seems probable that if they are to survive, all 
Preparatory Schools will before very long be obliged to 
adopt them. At first sight it seems reasonable enough 
that there should be a basic salary in our profession. 
It can be argued that any headmaster who wishes to 
distinguish the good teacher from the mediocre can pay 
him something additional. In principle this is true, 
but it must be remembered that the Burnham Scales are 
designed for schools of much larger numbers than ours 
and that their adoption in units of our present size carries 
with it grave financial problems. 

There is another point too in connection with the 
Burnham Scales that should be made. In a small 
educational unit every teacher is a “ key ” man. A 
large staff, such as that of a secondary school, can carry 
one or more teachers who are to some extent misfits. 
But not small schools such as ours. In the past it has been 
relatively easy to get rid of the misfit. In future it may 
not be so. At the moment circumstances are abnormal, 
the demand for teachers greater than the supply : but 
some of us can remember the stagnation and frustration 
that settled over L.E.A. Schools whose staffs contained 
some men who longed to change to other schools, and 
who would have been invigorated and refreshed by doing 
so, but who were too expensive to transfer, as they were 
“ at the top of the scale.” Some way must be found to 
meet this very real problem, from which we have in the 
past been comparatively free. Ease of movement from 
one school to another, and from one type of school to 
another, at any age, is essential if the freshness and 
inspiration both of the teachers and of the system they 
serve is to be preserved. 

The I.A.P.S, has long been aware of the need for 
retirement pensions, and there has for years been m 
existence, in co-operation with an insurance company, 
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a scheme which was planned especially with a view to 
our requirements. It was a basically modest scheme, 
but it was flexible, and under it both school and teacher 
could increase payments with proportionate benefits. 
Annual contributions were not linked to the amount of 
salary paid. The scheme was administered by Trustees 
appointed by the Association, whose faithful service 
year after year ensured a full understanding of the 
problems of schools, teachers and the insurance company. 

This scheme was, however, a voluntary one : it could 
not be other in a voluntary Association such as the 
I.A.P.S. For a variety of reasons it did not receive the 
measure of support which alone could make it a success. 
Whilst a number of schools were contributory members, 
many were not. Of these, some had schemes of their 
own, and some were unwilling to commit themselves 
financially. The main difficulty, however, was that it 
was a scheme for our own schools alone, so that if a 
master transferred to a Secondary or Public School he 
had to lose benefits, or continue to pay both premiums 
himself, whilst at the same time he might find himself 
obliged to contribute to the Pensions Scheme of the 
school he was joining. 

Here, as in the salary problem, inexorable forces are 

compelling Preparatory Schools not only to remove all 

the obstacles that stand in the way of easy transference 

from one type of school to another, but to explore every 

way by which such transference may become easy and 

natural. Ease of transference from one Preparatory 

School to another is no longer enough. We need 

throughout the scholastic profession the enrichment 

that should come from varied teaching experience in 
schools of differing types. 

t A J S C l er u the lr ^P act of ! hese changing demands the 
l.A.r.b. has made a Pensions Scheme compulsory with 

members, with the choice of either the existing scheme or 

t ^ ie oEducation Superannuation Scheme, 
^ or Independent Schools. Of necessity perhaps 
this scheme is more rigid than our own. Basic contribu- 
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dons are higher and they are linked to annual salary. 
It is more exacting in that once a school has entered the 
scheme, all assistant staff, even temporary, must join it. 
It has however, one paramount advantage : it is related 
to the Superannuation Act and to the 1926 scheme, so 
that transference from one school to another need now 
present no serious difficulties. 

Much as we may wish to see a flow of teachers to and 
from Preparatory Schools and those of other types, our 
schools cannot flourish unless they hold within them¬ 
selves reasonable prospects of advancement to the 
assistant who has no capital beyond his qualities as a 
man and as a teacher. 

There are always some men to whom a good senior 
post, with suitable remuneration and scope, will be 
more attractive than a headmastership. Such men, 
with their wide experience of Preparatory School life 
and requirements, are the backbone of our staffs, and 
every headmaster who has such men naturally wishes to 
do everything he can, by means of pension, salary and 
amenities, to make it worth while for them to continue 
with him. There are, however, others who will rightly 
look to headships, and here it is necessary to distinguish 
between our schools. Whilst the majority are privately 
owned, an increasing number are not. Amongst the 
latter the largest proportion are junior departments of 
Public Schools. These are generally under the same 
Board of Governors as the Public School itself, and the 
headmasters are appointed and salaried. Such head- 
masterships normally go to those who have already had 
experience in Preparatory School life. It should be 
mentioned here, in passing, that the Council of the 
I.A.P.S. has long attempted to foster the interchange of 
masters between Public and Preparatory Schools, and 
has urged the value of Preparatory School experience as 
a prelude to Public School teaching. Junior departments 
of Public Schools offer easy possibilities of exchange from 
one age group to the other, and are naturally attractive 
to men who have not quite decided which they prefer. 
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Again, some Preparatory Schools have been formed 
into private companies and some are Charitable Trusts. 
Here, as in junior departments, appointment to a 
headmastership will probably be made irrespective of 
whether a man has capital to invest or not. Such schools 
have a further attraction. The headmasters are usually 
relieved of the financial stress which so often assails the 
head of a privately owned school. Ways, too, are often 
found to free them from the estate and business manage¬ 
ment which otherwise makes the most exacting demands 
not only upon time but also upon qualities and experience 
which have nothing whatever to do with teaching. 

The transmission of headships in privately owned 
schools is quite another matter. There are now, as 
there have always been, men who have the means to 
purchase a school or a part share when the time is ripe. 
A number of schools pass from father to son. Many 
schools have junior partners who are getting experience 
and insight into the business side of the enterprise they 
will ultimately take over. It is, however, clear to all 
that inherited capital can no longer be relied upon as in 
the past. Where this capital exists it is likely in future to 
find its way more readily into the larger, well-established 
schools, whose accommodation and numbers make them 
“ economic units. 55 (The “ economic unit 55 is now 
said to be 90-100 boys, but those who seek it know only 
too well how elusive it is, and how exasperating its trick 
of always being round the next corner.) 

Since, then, the number of suitable men with large 
capital sums to invest in schools is diminishing and is 
likely to diminish further, and since every headmaster is 
anxious to find not only a man with capital but also one 
who has the character and ability to carry on his own 
work, it is clear that change of ownership and headship 
may present very serious difficulties indeed. This is 
especially true of the smaller schools, where rapidly 
rising overhead charges have shown steadily diminishing 
returns, even in schools completely full. 

This problem is of the first importance, and there is no 
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easy solution. But unless it can be worked out satis¬ 
factorily it is bound to discourage men of the right type 
from making their careers with us. Outright sale is 
clearly more satisfactory in many respects, but it may be 
necessary, with changing times, to find completely new 
ways of meeting this difficulty. The continued existence 
of a number of privately owned schools may well depend 
on the ability of headmasters to work out schemes of long¬ 
term purchase suited to the purse of their would-be 
successors. It is proper that a man, on his qualities as a 
schoolmaster, should be able to look forward ultimately 
to a headship, irrespective of the length of his purse at a 
given moment. If this problem can be solved, our 
schools are in a position to offer these posts of high 
responsibility to a far greater proportion of assistants 
than others. A large school of 600 boys requires one 
headmaster. Our small units would require six times 
that number. 

Of necessity, this chapter has dealt with the humdrum 
but necessary requirements for the material well-being of 
teachers. It would not be right to leave the subject 
without a word about the imponderables that count so 
much in Preparatory School life. Small classes ; freedom 
in teaching methods ; games ; the realisation of the 
importance of one’s personal contribution to a small 
unit ; the unsophisticated affection of the small boy 
who can be helped in a thousand ways ; friendships 
between colleagues ; struggles, hopes and successes ; 
loyalties tested over years : all these things come to 
mind. They are the stuff of which the relationship 
between teacher, school and headmaster is woven. The 
rewards in happiness and achievement are well known to 
so many of us, and we know too that whatever other 
conditions may be necessary, one is essential : the head¬ 
master should be a good employer—and a little more. 



CHAPTER NINE 


“ CAN I AFFORD IT ? 55 

All the problems of a parent who is asking “ Can 
I afford it ? ” will not , of course , be solved in a 
short article like this. If further help is desired it 
can be obtained from the Public Relations Com¬ 
mittee of the I.A.P.S ., particulars of which will 
be found on the last page of this Chapter. 

To many readers the aims and ideals set forth in this 
book may well appeal but may seem unattainable in 
these days. The parent will certainly have to ask 
himself the simple question : “ Can I afford it ? ” before 
deciding to launch his son into a Preparatory School, 
which he will enter when he is 7 or 8 years old and will 
not leave until he is 13-^. He must therefore investigate 
with great care what the cost of this type of education is 
likely to be. 

A general examination of school fees, as set out in the 
Public and Preparatory Schools’ Year Book, and in 
prospectuses issued by headmasters of I.A.P.S. Schools, 
will reveal that they range between £165 and £225 
per annum. In the case of some schools, these fees are 
inclusive of all ordinary extras ; in the case of others, 
extras may amount to £30-^40 per annum. The cost 
of running Preparatory Schools is very heavy and pre¬ 
cludes fee-reductions, except in special cases, but in some 
schools these are offered in the case of the sons of officers 
serving in the regular forces and of the sons of clergy, and 
headmasters are quite often willing to give favourable 
terms to the ex-serviceman and to their Old Boys. They 
have also shown themselves very helpful and sympathetic 
in a large number of other cases, e.g. where war widows 
are struggling to give their sons education at Preparatory 
Schools for which the boys were perhaps entered in 
infancy, while their fathers were still living. 
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Naturally the cost of education at day schools will be a 
lighter financial burden for the parent. Fees range 
between £30 and £90 per annum, the charge for mid¬ 
day dinner being included in the bigger fees, together 
with full facilities for games and individual hobbies. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the boy is being 
kept at home at a weekly cost of twenty to thirty shillings, 
and that in consequence the sum of £40 to £70 approxi¬ 
mately must be added to the school fees in computing 
the cost of day school education. Daily journey expenses 
may also be considerable if the day school is not within 
bicycling distance of the home. 

Let us suppose that our readers have decided that, at 
all costs, their children shall have their education at an 
I.A.P.S. School. If they prefer to send them to a day 
school, and one is reasonably near, school fees can usually 
be met out of income. On the other hand, parents may 
decide that their sons should enjoy the special advantages 
of attending a boarding school ; it may be that they 
prefer this type of education, or that home circumstances 
may make it advisable to send the boys away to school ; 
or, when both parents will be living overseas for long 
periods, it may be imperative to choose a boarding 
school. 

But how to find the money required, say £165 to 
£225 per annum ? Not everyone can pay for fees out of 
Capital, as is being done by many parents at the present 
time. But a little foresight exercised when the child is 
very young—the younger the better—will ease the 
burden when the boy goes to school and fees become 
payable. By taking advantage of the I.A.P.S. educa¬ 
tional policies mentioned in the following paragraphs 
it is possible to spread the cost over the whole of a boy’s 
life from birth to the time he finally finishes his education. 

Educational insurance policies may also help to solve 
the problem of expense. The system of Educational 
Endowment Insurance is well known—it consists in 
spreading the cost of the necessary school fees over a long 
period by putting aside a comparatively small amount 
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each year before the school age and including a life 
insurance on the parent, so that even if the latter does 
not survive, the education of his child is still assured and 
the widow is relieved of the burden. 

It has been usual to arrange for policies which mature 
before the child goes to school so that the fees are 
available during the school period, but it appears to be 
“ overdoing 55 it to accumulate the fees so early, so that 
the parent has nothing to pay while the child is at school 
—the very period when, in the ordinary way, the full 
fees have to be met. A new policy has therefore been 
designed to continue to the end of the child’s education, 
so that while the parent is still continuing to pay 
premiums, the policy is paying fees. This results in a 
lower annual premium, a longer run for the life insurance, 
and a reduction in the total cost. For this reason parents 
are strongly advised to enter their children at an early age. 
The annual cost to the parent is also reduced by tax 
abatements, allowances, and bonus. 

The members of the Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools wish to encourage this method of 
accumulation and payment of fees, and though the 
holding of a policy conveys no guarantee that a place 
will be found for a boy at one of their schools, all members 
are willing to accept payment of fees in this way, and 
many are willing to make a small reduction of fees (up 
to £2 per term at boarding schools and five per cent, at 
day schools if the full fees are insured) to holders of 
I.A.P.S. policies. 

These special policies may be arranged to cover the 
fees of particular schools, etc., or for any sum required. 
The Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools 
has set up a Trust to which the policies may be assigned, 
the parent undertaking to pay the annual premiums 
while the Trust agrees to pay fees to the chosen school 
up to a limit of the amounts which the policy will 
provide. All necessary safeguards are provided for the 
parent, so that if for any reason such as death, ill-health, 
or inability to pass an examination, the child cannot or 
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does not go to school, the current value of the policy 
returns to the parent. 

Since incorporation the Trust has agreed to accept 
assigned policies which provide for the fees of daughters 
as well as sons : and for fees at Public Schools and 
Universities, girls’ schools and other schools which are not 
members of the I. A.P.S. It will not, therefore, be necessary 
for any parent who wishes to provide for more than one 
child, and at different schools, to arrange for any other 
trusteeship.* 

The policies used for the working of this plan are 
effected with a first-class Mutual Life Office. They are 
of the “ With-Profits ” Endowment type, and it is 
generally found that a substantial balance is available 
at maturity, which can be utilised for further education, 
etc., or as the parent thinks best suited to his needs. 

The payment of premiums can be arranged annually, 
quarterly or monthly to suit parents’ requirements. 

When the child goes to school (or University) the 
insurance will not have matured unless the parent has 
died ; the fees will then become payable termly and the 
Insurance Society will advance them, at interest, against 
the security of the policy. If the parent dies before the 
child goes to school there will be no interest charged 
because the premiums will cease and the policy moneys 
become payable in full. 

As the policy covers the fees only, the parent pays the 
interest charges as they arise at the rate ruling at the 
time (the Society undertakes to make the advances and 
will not charge more than \\ per cent.), obtaining full 
income tax relief on them, this relief being actually 
deducted from the amount payable to the Society. 

An alternative method, under which interest charges 
are calculated in advance and met from the proceeds 

* The London address of the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools 
Trust is 85 Graccchurch Street, London, E.C.3. The present Trustees are : 
Henry Brooke, m.p., President, Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools; 

P. A. Landon, Bursar and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; R. W. Moore, 
Headmaster, Harrow School ; Rev. P. C. Underhill, Secretary, Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools ; and two members of I.A.P.S. 
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of the policy, is available. The increase in cost, however, 
is substantial because income tax relief on the interest is 
not granted if it is capitalised in this way. 

The figures below are given as a guide—ages of parent 
and child will vary, as will the amount of fees to be 
provided—and a special quotation will therefore be 
submitted in each instance, together with a Deed of 
Assignment between the parent and the I.A.P.S. Trust. 

As an example the following figures show the cost of 
providing the sums mentioned in the case of a parent 
aged 30 next birthday with a child just born. (The 
abatement of tax shown is calculated according to present 
statutory regulations.) 

Preparatory School— 5 years, age 

£200 per annum 
12 annual payments of . 

Less tax abatement of 


84 


to 13L at 


•£80 


15 

19 


6 

4 


Net Annual Cost 


■ £68 16 2 


The estimated total net annual cost of the scheme, 
including interest, less tax, assuming that income tax 

in the next ten years might drop to 6s. 8d. in the £ 
would be :— ’ 

Up to and including 8th year, £68 i6r. 2d. ; 9 th 

3 ^- 5 ^-j 10th year, £75 l 7 s ■ 11 nth year, 
£80 I2J. 5 d.\ 12th year £85 6 s. 11 d. Final payment 
£9 9 s. o d. 

This idea can be extended to cover the cost of Public 
School and University Fees or any further education. 

The Lump Sum payment plan appeals to the parent 
who has available at present the means required to 
provide the education of his boy or boys that he desires 
but is not satisfied that he will still have the means when 
the fees actually come to be paid. 

The plan is based on the purchase of special bonds or 
policies to suit individual requirements in each case. 
Again, the earlier the bond is effected the better the 
investment, but bonds can be effected and will be 
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efficient at the time the boy goes to school. In the case 
of Preparatory Schools the bonds are issued in the name 
of the parent. 

Some Preparatory Schools have Memorial or Trust 
Funds available to help with fees where needed. These 
funds were formed in the first instance to assist sons of 
Old Boys who had been killed during the war, but more 
money was subscribed than was needed for their depen¬ 
dants, so that the residue may now be used in other 
deserving cases which were formerly outside the scope 
of the funds. Preparatory Schools do not offer scholar¬ 
ships, because it is inadvisable to subject eight-year-old 
entrants to competitive examinations, the results of 
which would, in any case, be very unrevealing. Therefore 
if any funds are available for assisting parents in special 
cases, these will be in the form of Bursaries. 

Now we come to the question that many parents have 
been asking : “ Can I expect financial assistance with 
school fees from the L.E.A. at my boy’s Preparatory or 
Public School ? ” This is not an easy question to 
answer, for each local education authority has its own 
individual way of dealing with requests from parents for 
grants-in-aid towards school fees payable at independent 
schools for boys who have passed the L.E.A. Examination 
for places in Secondary Schools. It is true, however, 
that in a few exceptional cases the whole of the fees, or 
part of them, are being paid by the Local Education 
Committees for boys at our Schools. But these grants 
operate more commonly, not as soon as the boy has 
passed the examination, which he takes usually when he 
is 11, but when he enters his Public School The amount 
of the grant will depend upon the parents’ means. It is 
reasonable to anticipate that a larger percentage of boys 
will receive grants of this kind as time goes on, but much 
will depend on national and municipal budgets. 

Many parents hope that, when the time comes for 
their sons to leave their Preparatory Schools, they will 
succeed in winning awards offered by the Public Schools 
in their Entrance Scholarship Examinations. Each 
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Public School sets its own papers, which will only be 
within the reach of boys of real ability. It will be 
appreciated by anyone who studies the scholarships 
awarded at Public Schools that, except in a few cases 
where the whole cost of the boy’s education, if need is 
shown, is covered by the award, or, in the case of some 
others, where the top scholarship is in the neighbourhood 
of £150, the financial assistance that parents can obtain 
from scholarship awards is somewhat small in comparison 
with the increased school fees. It may be put in this 
way : the worth of scholarships remains stationary while 
school fees have been increased. Nevertheless, the major 
awards at nearly all Public Schools materially assist 
parents in paying for their sons’ education. There are 
signs, too, that the Public Schools are alive to the need for 
increasing their scholarship awards, and one school 
recently has increased its top scholarship to cover two- 
thirds of the educational expenses. 

A special consideration is given at nearly all schools 
to boys whose fathers have fallen in the war—special 
awards being granted to them. Then at many schools 
the clergy pay reduced fees, and their sons are eligible 
for special scholarships. Bursaries are often available 
for the sons of officers who are serving, or who have 
served, with a certain regiment. At one school, scholar¬ 
ships are offered to boys who, while not academically 
able, are of outstandingly good character and are all¬ 
round athletes. Many parents will therefore find that 
financial assistance in some form or other can be obtained 

to meet their individual cases at one or other of the Public 
Schools. 

It is often said that the costs of educating a boy at a 
Preparatory School are unduly high compared with those 
at an L.E.A. School. On closer investigation this will not 
be found to be so. The cost in a Secondary Grammar 
School is £40 per annum,* which, of course, is simply the 
cost of tuition, but the Preparatory Boarding School 


* rhe estimated cost per head in the L.G.C.’s secondary boarding school of 
200 boys at Wolverstone Hall is published as £260 a year. 
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has to board and feed a boy during thirty-eight weeks 
of the school year ; it must provide one teacher for 
every ten or fifteen boys, not one for every thirty or 
more, as in the L.E.A. Schools ; it must offer well-built 
premises with large playing fields attached ; it must 
provide facilities for a very wide range of activities ; and 
it must cater for all possible needs of its boarders by 
appointing matrons and nurses. A hotel would hardly 
board, lodge, nurse and launder a visitor for six guineas 
a week, including a “ guide ” for every twelve visitors, 
prepared to give them lessons in any subject, to organise 
and teach games and interest himself and help in their 
personal hobbies. But this is exactly what the Preparatory 
School must be prepared to do for about six guineas a 
week, out of which it must pay its staff and cover its 
“ overheads 55 during the holidays. 

It is sometimes also said that Preparatory School 
headmasters charge high fees and make large profits, 
but, when the leading schools in the I.A.P.S. presented 
their accounts to the Fleming Commission, it was found 
that the profits amounted only to £300 or £400 a year, 
without the headmaster having taken out anything for 
his salary. Preparatory schoolmasters may have made 
large profits twenty or twenty-five years ago, but now 
they do no more than make ends meet. 

Some years ago it was decided that there must be some 
organisation within the I.A.P.S. by which parents could 
be assisted in solving the many problems with which they 
are faced with regard to Preparatory School education. 

A Public Relations Committee was therefore formed, and 
an Honorary Secretary was appointed, and this official 
is entrusted with assisting parents to find schools that are 
within a certain area, that charge a certain range of fees 
and which are likely in other ways to meet the require¬ 
ments of individual parents. In cases where parents are 
not particular about the area in which the school is 
situated and wish to have as much information as possible 

about Preparatory Schools, their fees, etc., it is found 
generally advisable to state the requirements of such 
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parents in the vacancy list which is circulated to head¬ 
masters about once a month. Special requirements are, 
of course, dealt with individually, e.g. lists of Roman 
Catholic Preparatory Schools are sent to parents requiring 
schools of this type. 

Many and varied enquiries reach the committee, and 
it is not possible for the Honorary Secretary to have the 
correct answer to them all, but he can of course call for 
assistance from the President, the Secretary of the 
Association, the Chairman and Members of the Council, 
who specialise in dealing with many problems of a 
Preparatory School life. Parents who find themselves 
faced with any difficulties about which they would like 
advice can be certain of receiving as much help as 
possible from the Public Relations Committee of the 
I.A.P.S., Hon. Sec., R. J. S. Curtis, Hurst Court, Ore, 
Hastings, Sussex, to whom all enquiries should be 
addressed. 
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